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TAKING TEA WITH THE WORLD In Burma, the tea leaf, often called ‘Nat Thit Ywet’ (leaf of the gods), is 
eaten in pickled form (la-pet) as well as being brewed as a drink. 


° Pickled tea plays an important part in functions and social gatherings. 
Reeci e A betrothed couple used to be considered married after eating pickled tea 
from the same dish. Legal squabbles were often settled out of court in the 

same way. 


To pickle tea, the Burmese mix zaungya fruit with it, and leave it for a 
for a week or two, tightly packed. This is then dressed with sessamum oil, and 
served with powdered dried shrimps, roasted sessamum seeds, fried 

garlic, fried monkey nuts, fried sliced coconut and roasted peas. 


: In the country, and in poorer homes, tea for drinking is put in earthen- 
Tea Salad ware kettles in which the water has boiled, and is served from them. 
In the towns and middle class homes, it is made and served as in this 

country. 
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More and more people are enjoying Brooke Bond—good tea and 
fresh. Over 150 million cups of Brooke Bond tea are drunk every 


‘day throughout the world. \ BIRD PORTRAITS 
Brooke Bond have thousands of acres of their own tea gardens A series of 50 beautifully coloured cards pre. 
. ‘ : ar fi ” ter istri "Sj » world— pared exclusively for Brooke Bond by ©, F, 
—more than any othe 1 firm of tea distributors in the world OU ha tease petal Pf? 
with their own buyers in all the big world tea markets. ‘Choicest’, ‘Hdglets’ and P.G. Tips. 


good tea-and FRESH! 


Geography and the 


Documentary Film: Canada 


by GERALD PRATLEY 


With the collaboration of Dr Manvell, Director of the British Film Academy, we are publishing 
a series of articles surveying the growth and present status of documentary films in the British 
Commonwealth and the United States and paying special regard to their geographical value. Canadian 
documentary film-making shows an impressive record, with its own qualities and defects. These 
are described by the author, who is well known in Canada as a writer and broadcaster on films 


CANADA, with its tremendous area, its 
wealth, industry, agriculture and a popula- 
tion drawn from all corners of Europe, con- 
tains every potential for a vigorous film 
industry. 

This potential is slowly being realized. 
Since the last war Canada, once considered 
only in terms of farming and fishing, has 
changed to a land in which the motion 
picture, with the other creative arts, has 
taken on new meaning and found growing 
expression... 

From their beginning, Canadian films have 
always had a strong geographical quality in 
the sense of depicting Canada’s landscape 
because this has always been an ‘outdoors’ 
country. It has seldom been portrayed from 
+more than the tourist’s-eye view, but though 
sometimes superficial in treatment, the films 
have been a true reflection of the character of 
the land. Because of Canada’s constant need 
for immigrants and tourists, the style was 
set as far back as 1900, when the Canadian 
Pacific Railway arranged with Charles 
Urban (the American entrepreneur of the 
Warwick Trading Company of London) to 
take ‘“‘moving picture’ photography of the 
several Provinces, to be exhibited in Great 
Britain as a means of encouraging population 
of Canada’s vast and empty spaces. 

Urban sent to this country his chief 
cameraman, Joe Rosenthal, who was famed 
for his newsreels, combat and _ real-life 
photography. With him came F. Guy Brad- 
ford (owner of the London Bioscope Com- 
pany) and his brother-in-law, Clifford Den- 
ham. 

With the railway company’s colonization 
agent in Montreal they mapped out a pro- 
gramme of travel-films. This included scenic 
shots of the country through which the 
railway ran, including the Rocky Mountains, 
Banff, a trip through Kicking Horse Canyon, 
and ‘others too numerous to mention’, 
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They also filmed scenes of harvesting, logging, 
salmon-fishing, cattle-ranching, and manu- 
facturing plants. “The railroad scenes were 
taken from a flat car’, recalls Denham, 
“pushed by an engine, and the others were 
usually picked out by a tourist bureau as we 
visited each in turn.” 

It took Denham, Bradford and Rosenthal 
two years to finish their films as they could 
only work in the summer. The railway 
officials had given them definite instructions 
not to take any winter scenes as ‘“‘they 
wanted to dispel from the Englishman’s 
mind the idea that Canada was a land of ice 
and snow’. These films were released in 
1903 under the title Living Canada and were 
successfully shown throughout England, 
Scotland, Ireland and Wales, in Corn Ex- 
changes, ‘Town Halls and theatres, 

Since those years, film-makers by the 
hundred have continued to film the Rocky 
Mountains, Banff, Niagara Falls, the scenic 
beauties of the Provinces, logging, farming 
and fishing. It is probably true to say that, 
with the possible exception of the United 
States, no other country has made so many 
travelogues designed to show off landscapes 
as Canada. Most of them were sincere efforts 
but lacked skilled production and were 
accompanied by over-written and effusive 
commentaries. It is fashionable now to show 
snow and ice as the glamorous paradise of 
tourist sportsmen on skates and skis. But the 
Immigration: Department still considers it 
unwise to dwell on Canadian winters. Holly- 
wood, of course, has upset these efforts by 
usually portraying Canada as a snowbound 
land; and, in spite of the hundreds of travel- 
ogues made about Canada in the sunshine, 
the average American still has a hazy notion 
that Canadians wear snowshoes and travel 
mainly by dog-teams. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway, joined 
now by the Canadian National Railways, 
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National Film Archive 


The reputation of Canadian film-production rests almost entirely on short documentary. The Viking 
(1931) 1s one of the earlier films of feature length. Its background 1s seal-fishing off Labrador 


carries on its travelogue tradition, producing 
ambitious 20-minute films of journeys across 
the Dominion. The railways have large 
catalogues of these films, two of the most 
recent being Canadian Pattern and The 
Canadian. Except for sound, colour and 
higher costs, they are much the same as those 
Joe Rosenthal made at the turn of the century. 
The pioneering title “colonization agent” 
has passed, and these films now come under 
the more commercial-sounding title of 
“Travel and Publicity’. 

Between the two Great Wars a limited 
number of simple ‘action’ feature-length 
pictures were made by Canadian, British 
and Hollywood producers. Many of them, 
particularly before the coming of sound, 
were shot outdoors against a variety of back- 
grounds under such adventurous-sounding 
titles as The Snow Bride, The Alaskan, Blue 
Waters, The Calgary Stampede, The Rapids, 
Frank Borzage’s Valley of Silent Men (with 
Lew Cody, filmed around Lake Louise in 
1922), and Bruce Bairnsfather’s Carry on 
Sergeant, made in 1928. This film was des- 
cribed by a newspaper of the day as assisting 
“the trade of the country by showing Canada 
in its true light, rather than in the popular 
conception as a land of ice and snow.” This 
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spectre of ice and snow has haunted our film- 
makers from the beginning. 

Recently, a print was discovered of a long- 
forgotten film, made in 1931, called The 
Viking, dealing with seal-fishing off the coast 
of Labrador. Introduced by the famous 
missionary and explorer Sir Wilfred Grenfell, 
it was an expertly photographed document- 
ary account of men who went out from simple 
homes into the icy Polar regions to earn their 
living. The director was killed when the 
ship on which he was shooting additional 
scenes for the picture was destroyed by an 
explosion. The leading player was a youth- 
ful-looking Charles Starrett, later to become 
famous in Hollywood Westerns. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway comes into 
the picture again in 1920. A newsreel company 
named Kinograms (which had done well 
financially with an eight-reel picture of the 
Prince of Wales’ first visit to Canada and the 
U.S.A.) was absorbed by the C.P.R., to- 
gether with Gaumont News and Graphic, 
into a new company called Associated 
Screen News. During the following years, 
A.S.N. made hundreds of shorts reflecting 
the Canadian scene, some of the earliest 
being about Grey Owl, a remarkable English- 
man who masqueraded as an Indian and 
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kept pet beavers. The C.P.R. no longer con- 
trols the company, which now concentrates 
on industrial films and television commer- 
cials. From 1932 to 1954, it made an irregu- 
lar series of ten-minute films for cinemas, 
called Canadian Cameo. 

During the twenties and thirties most 
Canadian producers made short travel-films, 
with the Government’s Canadian Motion 
Picture Bureau (started in 1915) taking the 
lead. The Bureau’s main purpose was to 
advertise Canada abroad. In 1qgg0, it 
showed consideration for the home market 
by distributing bi-monthly to cinemas a 
series called Seeing Canada. 

Film production took on greater meaning 
in 1939, when John Grierson was engaged by 
the Government to be the first Film Com- 
missioner in charge of the newly formed 


National Film Board. With the formation of 


the N.F.B., the old Motion Picture Bureau 
expired and with the coming of war, travel- 
ogues were abandoned and new and vital 
subjects came to be expressed on film. 

In the years that have passed since then, 
the Board has produced hundreds of short 


The Canadian Pacific Railway pioneered, in 1900, the making of ‘travelogues 
Canadian scene and designed to attract immigrants and tourists. The rail : 
tradition, producing a flow of descriptive films which the National Film Board i has reinf 
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Although the gre eater number of this genre 
dealt superficially with their themes and 
their interest and value was that of the pass- 
ing moment, there were some that possessed 
more enduring qualities. Here we see that 
the new artistic talents which have come to 
the fore during the past ten years are slowly 
trying to interpret the very subjects that 
once gave Canada the reputation of being a 
farming country. Such films as The Son 
dealing with the problem of how much 
authority a farmer’s son a have on his 
parents farm) and The Wind as (life 
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and customs on the + haa Is lands) are 
the artistic expression of many dramatic 
aspects of Canadian life. 

Artistry, intellectual awareness, a feeling 
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John Grierson, appointed Film Commissioner in 1939, stimulated new approaches to Canadian problems. 
Typical ts that dramatized in The Son (above): the authority of a farmer’s son on his parents’ farm. 
The Windswept Isles (below), about the Magdalene Islands, continues a more descriptive tradition 
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The best films made by the National Film Board since then are in the forefront of world documentary. 
Thus Corral (above), the breaking-in of a wild horse, has the imaginative approach that transcends 
mere recording ; as has also The Shepherd (below), a descriptive portrait filmed in British Columbia 


(Above) Angotee, the story of an Eskimo boy, is one of the National Film Board’s revealing studves 


of the Canadian Eskimos, whom Robert Flaherty first filmed in Nanook of the North. Canada’s Indians 
have been less fully portrayed. (Below) Preparations for a ceremonial dance, in Longhouse People 


qualities needed for such portrayal. Due to 
many inadequacies—among them lack of 
time, subtle and overt forms of political and 
economic censorship, a limited talent on the 
part of directors, insufficient budgets and 
technical means—these virtues are fre- 
quently dissipated, or never brought into 
play. When they are, the resulting film 
stands out not only as a chronicle of its day, 
but also as a work of art. 

Among those who have brought artistry 
to the work of the Board is Norman McLaren. 
It is perhaps ironic that our one internation- 
ally known film-maker, with his enchanting 
but sometimes overrated experiments in 
which he paints directly onto film and 
creates sound by synthetic means, should 
have been responsible for producing purely 
abstract films with no national or geographi- 
cal significance. But there is also J. V. Dur- 
den with his science films on natural history 
and biology and Colin Low and Wolf Koenig 
with their delightful cartoon films (The 
Romance of Transportation and Riches of the 
Earth) and their remarkable camera studies 
(Corral, the breaking-in of a wild horse, and 
Joltfou Inn, the paintings of Krieghoff). It was 
Corral that inspired The Shepherd, a film por- 
trait of a shepherd at work in the mountains 
of British Columbia. There are times when 
the Board makes brave experiments in 
dialogue films, such as William Davidson’s 
The Hoax and The Curlers, and other times 
when it seems overcome by timidity and 
retreats into the listless pattern where the 
commentator, not the camera, is telling the 
story. 

Canada being a big country there is a 
proper inclination and a political compulsion 
to cover a wide territory. Unfortunately, 
some producers try to crowd too much detail 
into one film, are apt to wander in story- 
telling and to embrace subsidiary themes in 
main subjects. However, all these films have 
a value in making Canadians—separated as 
they are by vast distances—aware of each 
other’s lives. 

For example, the N.F.B. has shown a 
permanent and conscientious interest in 
depicting the life of the Eskimos. In 1951, 
cameraman Douglas Wilkinson went to live 
among them and, as a result, has made such 
revealing social studies as Angotee (1952), the 
story of an Eskimo boy, and Land of the Long 
Day (1952), dealing with the family life of the 
Eskimo and his resourcefulness in remaining 
alive on Baffin Island. 

The life of the Indians has not interested 
the Board as much as that of the Eskimos, 
possibly because the treatment meted out to 


the Indians by the Government is far from 
praiseworthy. Consequently there are several 
films dealing with hunting (their “time- 
honoured” occupation) and ritual ceremonies, 
but saying nothing about their present-day 
problems of living in towns and reservations. 

Quebec and the French-Canadians have 
been portrayed in many films, both docu- 
mentary and fictional. Among them is The 
Settler (1953) a beautifully filmed and sensi- 
sitive description of unemployed French- 
Canadians developing the obscure Abitibi 
region of northern Quebec in the depressed 
1930s. The French-Canadian film-makers 
have shown a sure grasp of film technique 
and artistry in their pictures, paying special 
attention to characterization and detail. The 
social system of Quebec, its economic position 
and its firm adherence to the traditions of the 
race have all been reflected in the many 
films made about the Province. As has 
happened in the films of every country, the 
stereotype has emerged and sometimes mere 
quaintness has been the only factor in stories 
of Quebec’s domestic life. Gratien Gelinas 
(a talented actor and comedian) touched on 
the problems of illegitimacy, church and 
divorce in his simple drama, Tit-Cog. This 
was written as a play and later filmed. There 
are many aspects of political and industrial 
life in Quebec (and the other Provinces), 
however, which are part of the great potential 
but have never been touched on in films. 

Newfoundland, having only recently 
joined the nation, has been of late a popular 
place for Canadian film-makers, with at 
least five pictures which admirably show the 
topography of the country and have brought 
to Canadians revealing views of the newest 
Province. 

In all the Provinces, films are being made 
by government and private producers. 
Saskatchewan is about the Province’s develop- 
ment over the past fifty years. There are two 
charming story-films about Saskatchewan 
and Alberta, called A Musician in the Family 
and The Pony, which are advanced examples 
of Canadian documentary. 

Much has been told in film about the early 
and present lives of people in other parts of 
Canada. In 1949 the N.F.B. commissioned 
Crawley Films to make three films for the 
Canadian Geographical Society. These are 
The Acadians (the people of Nova Scotia), 
The Gaels of Cape Breton and Men of Lunenburg. 
The Canadian novel is being recognized as a 
source for film-making. Director Roger 
Blais’s Each Man’s Son (1953) is a cleverly 
dramatized chapter from the novel of the 
same name by Hugh MacLennan. The 
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Vorman McLaren. Chants Populaires illustrates Canadian folk-music, but his films are mostly abstract. 
Below) A Musician in the Family, a story film, tells how a talented boy overcomes parental prejudice 
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setting is a poor coal-mining community on 
Cape Breton Island forty years ago. 

Ever since the Fox Film Company made 
The Country Beyond in Jasper Park in 1927, the 
National Parks of Canada have been widely 
and enthusiastically photographed by hordes 
of cameramen. Most of the resulting films are 
pure travelogues, both good and bad. 

In these films, and hundreds not mentioned 
here, is to be found an impressive pictorial 
record of Canada’s geographical character- 
istics. The extra-ordinary point is that all 
are short films. They are mainly shown on 
the rural 16 mm circuits of the N.F.B. or in 
halls in the cities by Film Councils. Many of 
those produced by both the Film Board and 
private studios are sponsored by industrial 
firms and government departments wishing 
to use the film to convey a public-relations 
message or information to different classes of 
workers. As this constitutes advertising and 
instruction, the films are not considered 
suitable or entertaining enough to be shown 
in cinemas; which, it is true, some are not. 
Films that do not carry a sponsor’s message, 
but present a documentary or informational 
subject solely for its own intrinsic interest, 
cannot get into the cinemas because of the 
existing system of distribution and exhibition. 
The only exception is the release of two ten- 
minute N.F.B. shorts each month: one in the 
Canada Carries On series to Famous Players 
theatres, and the other in the Eye-Witness 
series to Odeon Theatres. During the last 
year, however, the Board has seriously neg- 
lected the production of films for theatres, 
having concentrated on making films for 
television. 

At present the Canadian Government 
seems satisfied to sponsor only the document- 
ary films made by the N.F.B. The day may 
yet come when it will encourage feature- 
film production by instituting a quota for 
Canadian films in the theatres and (in the 
absence of private financing) by providing 
money for the making of full-length pictures 
about Canadian life. Some think this will 
never happen because there is so little de- 
mand for them by the public. From the 
standpoint of the cinema, apathy prevails 
everywhere except in film societies and among 
patriotic members of the film Trade. Per- 
sons in public life, such as educators and 
politicians, seem content to deride Holly- 
wood and criticize American influence and 
expansion in Canada. But no-one does any- 
thing to provide a powerful counter-measure 
by starting an industry for the production of 
feature-length films telling the story of 
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Canada and its people as do the films of 
nearly every other country. However, with 
the Board’s spacious new studios in Montreal 
now finished, we can only hope that the day 
is less remote. 

It would be misleading to pretend that the 
majority of these short films have revealed 
Canadians in a penetrating light. The 
camera has actually done little more than 
make the Canadian a familiar sight by pass- 
ing over him as he ploughs, digs, fishes or 
goes to the factory. There is little time in the 
brief span of the pictures for character 
delineation; and the lack of sustained pro- 
duction makes the Canadian seem like an 
evanescent. figure who appears briefly and 
then is not seen again for a long time. We do 
see some expressive profiles against impressive 
backdrops but this often amounts to no more 
than splendid photography. There has re- 
cently been a trend to counteract the notion 
that all Canadians work on the land or at sea 
by making films showing them building 
dams, waterways and industrial projects. But, 
like the face against the mountain, the 
labourer backed by colossal machinery is 
also a remote and idealized figure. At times 
we are reminded of the glossy portraits used 
in magazine advertising, showing the happy 
and prosperous North American, attired in 
neat overalls and a natty helmet, enjoying his 
work to the full. 

These shortcomings are being eliminated 
as the potentialities available to Canadian 
film-makers are being realized. Certainly no- 
one should underestimate the tremendous 
value of the films produced by the National 
Film Board. One has only to think what 
very little there would be of Canada on the 
screen if the Film Board did not exist. From 
the standpoint of the geographer it can at 
least be said that there are few regions of 
Canada about which there is not a film avail- 
able to bring them to life. In fact, Canadian 
films might reasonably be compared with the 
British documentary production, whence 
Canadian producers drew their inspiration, 
for it was in the United Kingdom that docu- 
mentary was conceived as a method of 
dramatizing social development. Rooted in 
this tradition, Canadian films are an accurate 
and direct representation of a people con- 
structing their lives against their natural 
environment. If all the potentialities of 
Canadian film-making are utilized we shall 
establish an identity of our own and make it 
known to the world in the same graphic 
manner as the film has provided for the 
portrayal of other countries. 


Contrasts in the Elburz 


by J. E. H. MUSTOE 


The chief aim of the Cambridge North Persian Expedition, 1956, was to clumb some of the little- 
known mountains in the central part of the Elburz range and to do survey and natural history work 
there, studying birds, butterflies and Alpine flowers. It comprised six undergraduates, tnclud- 
ing the author. The expedition received a grant from ‘The Geographical Magazine Trust Fund 


Tue road from Tehran northward to Chalus 
passes at its highest point through a tunnel 
nearly a mile long. We entered this tunnel 
after climbing some 5000 feet on a rough and 
tortuous road that had led us through the 
arid, ochre-coloured hillsides and over the 
dry, stony water-courses that make up the 
southern slopes of the Elburz Mountains. 
The cobbled floor of the tunnel held many 
shallow puddles of water; and before reach- 
ing its northern end our jeeps had been 
washed clean of their accumulated dust by 
streams of water issuing from faults in the 
rock over our heads. On emerging into the 
daylight we were met by what must be one 
of the most vivid contrasts in climate to be 
found anywhere in the world. The ground, 
which a mile to the south was too dry to sup- 
port even the most hardy plant-life, was 
covered with grass and small shrubs. The 
view, which we had expected to be panoramic, 
was restricted to little over a hundred yards 
by a heavy white mist. We were now on the 
side of the mountain range that slopes down 
to the Caspian Sea. This part of Persia, 
Mazanderan, owes its warm, moist climate 
to the mists which come south from the sea 
and lie over the land for much of the year. 
A week later we were able to look down from 
our camp in the mountains to where the 
sunlit mist flowed into the valleys below like 
a sea of glistening spun glass. 

The charming mountain village of Rud- 
barak lies in one of the fertile valleys of 
Mazanderan. At the point where the river 
called the Sardab Rud, on its way north to 
the Caspian Sea, emerges from a steep, 
wooded valley it begins to flow through a 
series of large water-meadows surrounded by 
low green hills. Rudbarak is situated on the 
highest of these meadows, at about 5000 feet 
above sea-level. The village owes its remote- 
ness to the fact that the last twenty miles of 
road leading to it is almost impassable for 
motor-vehicles even in summer. We were 
immediately impressed on arriving by the 
very Alpine appearance of its houses and 
streets. The walls of the houses were made 


of large, horizontally laid logs which inter- 
locked at the corners and patches of wall were 
here and there covered with white plaster. 
Streets were formed simply by custom; they 
ran along whichever routes were most fre- 
quented between the haphazardly arranged 
buildings. 

We called first on the headman of the 
village. He was a large man of commanding 
presence and it was from him that we first 
experienced the great hospitality which is our 
most vivid memory of Rudbarak. After 
ordering a servant to watch our vehicles, he 
invited us to a meal in his house. While 
making the arraagements for this he showed 
clearly that the office of headman was not 
merely nominal; servants and villagers alike 
hastened to carry out his orders. He singled 
out a man from the crowd which was watch- 
ing our arrival and despatched him immedi- 
ately to buy food from another village a mile 
and a half away. The man complied without 
a moment’s hesitation. We ate the meal sit- 
ting on European chairs in the headman’s 
clean and simply equipped house. When we 
thanked him on leaving he said that we were 
to consider his house as our own. This was 
a phrase that we heard from many people 
during our short stay at Rudbarak; and, un- 
like the majority of polite conventionalities in 
Europe, it was intended to be taken literally. 

The inhabitants of Rudbarak are Kurds, a 
people famous throughout the Middle East 
for their hospitality and fighting qualities. 
We encountered among them an interesting 
social custom which further illustrates their 
care for visitors. Any Kurd, regardless of 
whether he is rich or poor, will, when he is 
introduced to a stranger, invite him into his 
house for a meal. In the case of a man too 
poor to provide a meal for a guest, this 
invitation is intended simply as a social 
compliment. In this way he demonstrates 
that he is as willing to be hospitable to his 
visitor as is a rich man, despite his own less 
fortunate circumstances. Our guide had 
forewarned us of this custom, and we tactfully 
declined many invitations from villagers who 
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we knew would have been embarrassed had 
we accepted. Coming across a custom like 
this in Persia made me realize how many of 
our own social customs must appear con- 
fusing to anyone not familiar with them, and 
in particular the English habit of tactfulness. 
We will often refrain from saying something, 
or tone down what we do say, out of con- 
sideration for someone’s feelings, rather than 
state what is strictly and objectively the fact. 
This custom, which is similar in motive to the 
Kurdish conventional invitation, must often 
at first puzzle foreigners in the same way. 

We saw little evidence of the famous 
fighting qualities of the Kurds in the peaceful 
pastoral life of Rudbarak. The Kurds have 
inhabited the mountainous region of eastern 
Turkey, western Persia, and northern Iraq 
since the second millenium B.C. What is now 
called Kurdistan has been an independent 
and turbulent area at least since Assyrian 
times, and its inhabitants have continued to 
indulge in warfare and brigandage until the 
present century. Successive rulers of Persia 
have adopted the policy of removing groups 
of warlike tribesmen to distant parts of the 
country, perhaps in order to break up poten- 
tially rebellious combinations or perhaps in 
order to have good fighting men readily at 
hand in strategically important places. This 
policy has been applied to Kurdish com- 
munities of the western border and it is likely 
that the forebears of the present inhabitants 
were established at Rudbarak in some such 
way. Improvedcommunicationsand stronger, 
more centralized government have brought 
to an end the era of opportunity for displays 
of combativeness; but the Kurds are intensely 
proud of their turbulent history and retain 
their spirit of independence even while lead- 
ing a settled agricultural existence. The 
modern villagers of Rudbarak find an outlet 
for their natural inclinations in hunting the 
wide variety of game in the forests of 
Mazanderan. 

Almost the only touches of modernity to be 
seen in the village are the dates painted on 
the walls of the houses recording the last 
spraying with D.D.T. While a start has thus 
been made in improving health in rural 
Persia, the tasks remaining to be done are 
enormous. The villagers had unbounded 
faith in the powers of Western medicine; we 
could do little, however, with our first-aid 
outfit to help the many people who came to 
us asking for treatment. As in other countries 
many of them only wanted to be made a fuss 
of, but the number in real need of skilled 
attention was distressingly large. An old 
woman of about sixty, bent and shrivelled by 


a lifetime of constant hard work, came to me 
holding in her bony hand an old tin mug into 
which she hoped I might put a few small pills 
that would miraculously repair the damage 
of her years. I was able to do no more than 
give her two aspirins and hope that her mind, 
if not her body, would benefit from them. 
Ill-health is the reverse side of the otherwise 
idyllic life of Rudbarak. 

Over three hundred miles separates the 
village from Kurdistan proper; nevertheless 
the people have retained much of their 
national dress. The men still wear their 
striking bat-winged felt cloaks, but as in all 
Persia since the time of Shah Reza (father of 
the present Shah) their everyday clothes are 
dull and unimaginative European-style suits. 
Kurdish women, who have never, like most 
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The timber buildings and meandering streets of Rudbarak give this Persian village a strikingly 
Alpine appearance. Its Kurdish inhabitants maintain the famed ancestral hospitality to strangers 


Persian women, worn the veil, preserve their 
gay and attractive traditional dress. ‘This 
consists of a coloured cotton smock, a short 
pleated white skirt, and long dark-blue 
trousers. Despite their comparative emanci- 
pation Kurdish women are very much the 
possessions of their menfolk. They are par- 
ticularly reluctant to be photographed, partly 
because of superstition but mainly because of 
modesty. A woman sifting corn, when she 
saw me preparing to photograph her, indig- 
nantly ordered me to “go away and photo- 
graph your own wife”. The village children 
of both sexes suffer from no such inhibitions 
and are difficult to exclude from the fore- 
ground of any photograph. 

Our short stay of three days in Rudbarak 
was long enough for us all to fall under its 
spell. Its green mountain setting was un- 
marred by cable-railways or mountain-top 
hotels; and the village itself had no rustic 
decorations to catch the tourist’s eye. The 
disinterested hospitality of the people and 
their unselfconscious friendliness made us 
very reluctant to leave. 

Our main purpose in coming to the Elburz 
was to climb in the group of mountains sur- 
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rounding Alam Kuh (16,300 feet) and to 
explore and make maps of the tangled moun- 
tains and valleys which lie to the west of the 
snow-capped cone of Mount Demavend 
(18,600 feet). The Alam Kuh massif is the 
only area in the Elburz that is rocky enough 
to be comparable in mountaineering interest 
to the Alps. We established our base-camp 
at the head of a beautiful valley known as the 
Hazarchal, or Valley of a Thousand Hollows. 
From here we were able to reach many fine 
snow- and rock-climbs, the quality of which 
amply repaid our journey from England. 
Although the area is barely twenty square 
miles in extent, numerous interesting routes 
still remain unattempted, including the 
towering north face of Alam Kuh itself. 

It was possible, on a fine day, to look 
south-east from our base-camp and see the 
white peak of Mount Demavend glimmering 
faintly through the haze seventy miles away. 
When we arrived at the foot of Demavend, 
after motoring along the shore of the Caspian 
Sea, we found country very different from 
that near Rudbarak and Alam Kuh. Here, 


with the exception of Demavend, the moun- 


tains were lower and millenia of winter snows 


and summer sunshine had eroded them to 
more rounded forms. Lying south of the 
watershed, the vegetation in the valleys con- 
sisted of rough, dry sheep-pasture. 

Pastoral conditions on the southern slopes 
of the Elburz Mountains contrast sharply, like 
the climate, with those in the neighbourhood 
of Rudbarak. During the rainless summer 
months grazing for sheep and goats becomes 
very sparse on the northern part of the Persian 
plateau and large flocks are moved up to 
mountain pastures, where in winter the snow 
lay deep. The valleys to the west of Dema- 
vend were full of such flocks during the two 
weeks we spent there. 

Our temporary camp was set up a short 
distance from a group of tents belonging to 
the owners of some three hundred sheep and 
goats, not to mention a few very vociferous 
donkeys by which we were serenaded every 


night. Their encampment, set on the bank of 


a narrow stream called the Safid Ab, con- 
sisted of an irregular arrangement of long, 
many-poled tents between which were stacked 
the large copper pots used for cooking and 


milking the flock. The warm dry climate gave 
to the valley of Safid Ab a soft, time-worn 
appearance. The sky wasa pale uniform blue, 
instead of the crisp blue and white of the 
sky at Rudbarak, while the colours of the 
countryside were mellow browns, greys and 
ereens which seemed restful and quiet after 
the jewelled hues of Mazanderan. 

A number of large dogs asleep near the 
shepherds’ tents awoke as we approached on 
our first visit and rushed towards us with an 
impressive show of ferocity. These animals 
can usually be kept at bay with a few well- 
aimed stones when one is more than a hun- 
dred yards from their camp, but they become 
bolder and more menacing the closer one 
advances. When they had “brought us to a 
defensive halt we waited until one of the sons 
of the family walked out to greet us and call 
off our canine besiegers. The shepherds of 
Safid Ab were no less hospitable than the 
farmers of Rudbarak had been. We were led 
into one of the long tents where the soft 
dappled light filtering through the coarse 
cloth made a restful change from the glaring 


The women of Rudbarak are reluctant to be photographed ; the little girls are less bashful. They 
wear the traditional Kurdish dress of their mothers: smock, short pleated skirt, dark-blue trousers 
K. A. McDougall 


direct sunlight. As we took our seats on the 
carpeted floor I noticed a portable wireless 
set and a camera on a low table next to an 
ornate brass samovar. Three of the women 
of the family brought us small glasses of sweet 
lemon-tea. We, as the newcomers to their 
valley, had to explain our presence before we 
could begin to talk to them about their own 
life. This family was clearly the largest and 
most prosperous in the neighbourhood, but it 
was none the less a surprise to learn that two 
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of the sons spent the winter in Tehran, one as 
a wireless mechanic, the other as a cinema 
operator. 

The cinema operator told us that his 
summer life in the mountains bored and 
irritated him, and that he would return 
immediately to Tehran if he could. He was 
as anxious for us to tell him about the films 
we had seen as we were to learn about where 
the family went in winter. His appearance 
was unremarkable except for a Tony ‘Curtis 


All colour reproductions are from Kodachromes 


(Opposite) Twenty miles south of Rudbarak lies 
the impressive massif of Alam Kuh (16,300 feet) 
the highest mountain in Persia apart. fr om Mount 
Demavend. Its great north face, rising a sheer 
2000 feet from the glacier shown in the photo- 
graph, is as yet unclimbed. The area surround- 
ing it contains the only mountains of a truly 
Alpine character to be found in the Elburz range. 
(Above) A chain of rocky peaks extending south 
and east from Alam Kuh encloses the idyllic 
Hazarchal, or Valley of a Thousand Hollows, 
with its clear, snow-fed streams and many varie ties 
of flowers and birds. As the t valley lies above 
the level of the Caspian mists, it has almost 
continual fine weather during the summer months. 
(Left) This bat-like figure, a muleteer from 
Rudbarak, wears the thick felt cloak characteris- 
tic of the Kurdish mountaineer. The material 
is stiff enough to keep its shape unsupported, 
and the garment can be useful as a sleeping-bag, 
or as a raincoat in the damp of the forest areas 
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(Above) On the road to Safid Ab. In summer the nomadic Persian shepherds move their flocks to higher 
ground. Gaily caparisoned camels are used in the yearly migration to and from the mountain pastures. 
(Below) The shepherds’ encampment at Safid Ab. Big copper cooking-pots are stacked in the foreground. 
(Opposite) Too modest to pose for the photographer, a housewife half-emerges from her many-poled tent 
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At milking-time Persian mountain shepherds gather their flocks into walled enclosures. The sheep 
and goats emerge one by one through a narrow gap and are grabbed as they pass between two rows of 
milkers. Thus no animal escapes without paying tribute and the milkers can handle large numbers 


haircut and a large tooled leather eye-shade 
which he wore indoors as well as out. His 
adulation for Hollywood had fortunately not 
made him shallow in his real life, and he was 
no less friendly and hard-working than his 
brothers. 

Next day we watched the highly organized 
operation by which their large flock was 
milked. A dry-stone wall four feet high had 
been built near the tents in the shape of a 
horseshoe about forty feet across. The sheep 
and goats, after being gathered from the sur- 
rounding hillsides, were herded in batches 
into this enclosure. In the middle of the wall 
there was a narrow opening which allowed 
only one sheep at a time to escape. The men 
standing among the animals looked like 


lighthouses set in a heaving and dusty sea of 


wool. As the sheep emerged they had to 
pass between two parallel lines of milkers, 
where they were grabbed by the hind legs 
and milked into a large copper pot. A second 
short wall closing the far end of the two lines 
of milkers prevented a bolting sheep from 
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escaping without payment. The cinema 
operator, despite his yearning for city lights, 
was an expert milker. 

The parts of Persia that I have tried to 
describe are as yet very little affected by 
Western ways. A wireless and a camera at 
Safid Ab and paraffin lamps in Rudbarak 
have made no real difference to their fun- 
damental patterns of life. This is a situation 
that will inevitably change during the next 
twenty years. In the inter-war years Shah 
Reza began a determined and far-reaching 
drive to modernize Persia and he is today 
revered as a national hero. ‘The effects of this 
drive become more widespread every year 
and we may hope that contemporary Persia, 
in her enthusiasm for modernizing her old 
ways, will not cast out the good with the bad. 
In rural Persia the picturesqueness of these 
old ways has concealed a great deal of avoid- 
able suffering; but many valuable human 
qualities—hospitality, friendliness and lack 
of self-consciousness—also have their roots 
among them. 
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Socotra: Island of Dragon's 


Blood 


by DOUGLAS BOTTING 


The Oxford University Expedition to Socotra, 1956, led by the author, included two doctors, an 
archaeologist and two biologists. They spent two months on the island, last visited by a scten- 
tific expedition in 1898 and very little known to Europeans, investigating the peculiarities and 


the past of its people, making a medical survey and collecting biologic al specimens. 


A cinema film 


was also made. The expedition received a grant from The Geographical Magazine Trust Fund 


SHEIKH Ibrahim bin Khaled was the Prime 
Minister of Socotra. He sat one night in the 
street outside his house in Hadibo, rolling a 
thin cigarette by the light of a broken hurri- 
cane-lamp. The pocket of his white shirt was 
stained blue with the ink that leaked from his 
fountain-pen and a strap of his green plastic 
sandals was broken. He sat very forlornly 
while the wind swirled the dust in the dusty 
street of his capital, and asked me: “Why do 
you like Socotra? What is there here that 
anyone can find to like? We are all very poor 
and there is nothing to do and nowhere to go.” 

Ibrahim had been to Aden and Mecca, 
Zanzibar and Mombasa. He had seen how 
the other half lived and regretted the poverty 
and primitiveness of his own island. “My 
grandfather came from Jidda,”’ he told me, 
“a very good place. There are taxis and 
cinemas there: like in Aden.” 

There were no taxis or cinemas on Socotra, 
not even in Hadibo the capital (a small village 
about the size of an Army barracks with as 
many people living in it as a rather prospering 
Scout troop). There were no markets, no 
shops, no roads, barely enough food to go 
round, no oil, no natural resources, no money. 

. All along its coastline there were no har- 
bours so that during the six months of the 
violent south-west monsoon, from April to 
October, when the wind gusted to ninety 
miles an hour, the island was cut off from the 
rest of the world because no ships could 
anchor with safety there. On the face of it 
I had difficulty in seeing why I liked Socotra 
and at the time I could not answer Ibrahim’s 
question. I will try to answer it now, 

We had arrived in Hadibo at the beginning 
of August, rented an Arab house and set up 
our base there. Hadibo is the largest of 
numerous small settlements along the north- 
ern coast of Socotra where half the island’s 
population lives, engaged mainly in fishing 
and trade. The village lies in the middle of 


a dense plantation of poorly-tended date- 
palms near the seashore, dominated by the 
incredibly gnarled and pinnacled Haggier 
Mountains. Four hundred people live there 
—descendants of Yemenis, Saudi Arabians, 
men of Muscat, Bahrein and Kuwait, African 
slaves and Indian traders. The island has 
always been an entrepét for Indian Ocean 
traders and from time to time some of them 
marry Socotran wives, inherit a few date- 
palms and goats and settle down to breed 
another first generation of Socotrans who 
grow up to speak a language and live a life 
peculiar to this island. 

Sultan Issa bin ’Ali has a palace in 
Hadibo, a white oblong building where an 
old crone squats outside the door day after 
day like a watchdog. I visited the Sultan one 
evening, sitting at a roughly hewn wooden 
table while he complained that he could not 
sleep at nights. This was to be expected 
because from 3 p.m. to 6 a.m. every night for 
a week the people of Hadibo had been cele- 
brating his safe return from Mecca, with loud 
thumping of tambourines and drums, the end- 
less chanting of the men and the ululation of 
the women of the village. ‘The doctors who 
were with me asked him questions which were 
translated from English to Arabic and from 
Arabic to Socotri, the answers coming back 
by the same devious and polyglot way: “‘Ask 
him whether his bowels move satisfactorily. 
Ask him whether at the age of twelve he 
suffered from pains in the joints...” 

He was medically examined and, stripped 
to the waist, revealed himself as a retiring 
yellow diminutive man. We treated him with 
strychnine and butobarbitone and he then 
asked us to turn our attention to the repair of 
his gramophones, three of which he sent to 
us by runner. They were all in hopeless 
condition, 

The Sultan is absolute ruler of the island, 
and of the region around Q ishn on the main- 
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All colour reproductions are from Kodachrames 
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The blue waves of the Indian Ocean surrounding Socotra 
look deceptively calm, but for six months of the year 
between April and October the gale-force winds of the 
south-west monsoon cut the island off from all outside 
contact. (Opposite, top) The village in the distance 
is Qadhub, the third largest settlement on the island. 
Half the inhabitants, mostly fishermen, live in similar 
small and harbourless villages along the northern coast. 
(Opposite, bottom) Here a group of them are putting 
to shore in their canoes from which, in the calm season, 
they catch shark and other fish, and dive for pearls. 
(Above) The upbringing of most Socotran children is 
untainted by literary instruction. Even in Hadibo, the 
capital, only a dozen small boys are given any ‘formal’ 
education: they receive it at a school where, somewhat 
haphazardly, they learn to write and to read the Koran. 
(Right) Change, in Socotra, is slow and rare. One of 
the most important changes in comparatively recent times 
was the abolition of slavery. For several centuries, slaves 
were imported from the East African coast. Today, 
among the diverse population of the island are many 
descendants of slaves and also some elderly ex-slaves, 
such as this wrinkled African, who can remember when, 
at an early age, they were brought to serve the Sultan 
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Above) Near Hadibo, the capital of Socotra, is the town’s date-plantation, encircling a lagoon ana 


dominated by the Haggier Mountains. (Below) There are no roads on the island, but the Socotran camel 
is remarkably sure-footed and can climb tracks even steeper than this one, fringed with cucumber trees 


Dr R. Lister 


land as well. Although his territories are part 
of the Eastern Aden Protectorate he is almost 
independent, being supervised only in foreign 
affairs. He administers Socotran justice 
according to the time-honoured codes of 
Islamic law, the shari’a and the ’urf, assisted 
by his executioner, a bald and burly Negro 
called Abdulla, and a bodyguard of a dozen 
Africans armed with old rifles. This police- 
force is made almost redundant because of 
the peaceable and law-abiding nature of the 
people, so that the rather violent punishments 
for criminals—hand-chopping, strangulation, 
flogging and deportation—are rarely carried 
out. In addition to his judicial duties he 
exacts a tax on exports, owns most of the 
camels on the island, occasionally confers 
with visiting Government officers and for the 
rest of the time lives in a remote palace in the 
hills. 

The heir to the Sultanate is a shy youth 
called Issa, who drove one of our camels for 


~ us, chided by the other camel-boys for his 


inadequacies. The Aden authorities had 
wanted to give him a proper education in 
Mukalla but his mother, a matron 


These Africans are descendants of slaves. 
Slavery has now been abolished but some of 
the older Africans can remember having been 
freed in their own lifetime. One old man, his 
face crinkled with years and his head covered 
in hoary white bristles, knocked at the door 
of our house and demanded to see “the 
Christian who knows Swahili” (myself). 
I asked him where he came from. 

“From Pemba,” (near Zanzibar) he 
replied. ‘“‘When I was six, a very little boy, 
they brought me here to serve the Sultan. 
I came without my baba or mama and I 
have never been back since. But I have been 
to Zanzibar and you see I remember the 
Swahili.” 

I asked him how he liked living on Socotra. 

“It’s not that I like it but I know nowhere 
else, do I? Pemba was a very good place, full 
Of trutts, ac: 

He spoke for a long time, remembering 
what he could of his homeland, resigned and 
without bitterness at his long enforced exile. 
Most of the Africans are Socotran born and 
bred, integral and even influential members 


of wealth and standing, had 


refused to allow him to leave the 


country and Issa had to make do 
with a Socotran schooling. When 
I visited the school in Hadibo 
I found the schoolmaster in the 
shade, asleep on his back, while 
a dozen small boys, sitting on cush- 
ions in their Friday-best, recited 


the Koran to themselves. Each 


boy was reading a different part of 
the Koran at the top of his voice. 
The result was a noise like a men- 
agerie of shrill wailing monkeys. 

While their wealthier Arab 
contemporaries attend the school 
the African boys learn the rudi- 
ments of navigation by sailing 
their toy boats in the lagoon out- 
side Hadibo. When they grow up 
they will help to sail the island’s 
two dhows, carrying its exotic but hee 
not very remunerative products 
—ghi (clarified butter, the best in 
this part of the world), civet musk, 
ambergris, lichen, pots, blankets, 
pearls, mother-of-pearl, dragon’s 
blood and dried shark—to Aden, 
Mukalla, Muskat, Bahrein, Zan- 
zibar, Mombasa and _ Dar-es- 
Salaam, trading their goods in 
return for the grain on which the 
island depends. 
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Among the riddles of Socotra are several mysterious archaeological remains, of which the largest 
is a ruined fort at Ferageh in the heart of the mountains. Formerly ascribed to the period of 
Portuguese occupation (1507-1511) it was more probably built by invading Arabs in mediaeval times 


of the community: even the Prime Minister 
has slave blood in him. The Africans pro- 
vide not only the sailors of the island, but 
the pearl-fishers and artisans as well—the 
blacksmith who hammers nails, knives and 
hinges out of iron scraps; the silversmith who 
taps out Maria Theresa dollars into orna- 
ments for the women; the wives who weave 
blankets of goat’s hair on primitive looms. 
The Haggier Mountains rise 5000 feet 
behind Hadibo: the island’s jagged spine, like 
the crest of some primaeval dragon. Before 
we moved our base from the capital into the 
mountains I went on a reconnaissance trip. 
I crossed the plain and began to ascend a 
wadi that split the northern face of the 
mountain and led up into the interior. The 
air became cooler with every step upwards 
and spots of rain blew down from the cloud- 
base 3000 feet above. The vegetation became 
thicker and greener. My destination was 
Adho Dimellus where I hoped to find a busy 
settlement of bedouin, the aboriginal people 
who inhabit the interior of Socotra. After 
several hours’ climbing up a steep mountain- 
track I asked my guide where Adho was. 
‘“‘Near, very near,” he said. After another 
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half hour he sat down with the words: ““This 
is Adho.” I looked around. There was no 
bedouin village. There was nothing but worn 
grey crags streaming with clouds, a plateau 
of green grass, hill after misty hill vanishing 
southwards, a wind like drum-beats, a soli- 
tary bird cawing. Strange mushroom-shaped 
dragon’s-blood trees massed on every skyline 
like an ambushing army. Lower down bloated 
adenium trees squatted, toad-like, on the hill- 
slopes. The landscape of Socotra is like the 
surrealist world of Salvador Dali. The 
mountains are so old that one peak has a hole 
right through it and another has dropped off 
and lodged between two crags. These peaks 
once formed an ark of refuge for many 
primaeval species of trees at a time when 
India was an island and an ocean lapped at 
the feet of the Himalayas. Hence the 
anachronistic adeniums and dragon’s-blood 
trees, and the frankincense and myrrh trees, 
wild figs and pomegranates, aloes and crab- 
orange trees. Flowers, grass and_ scented 
shrubs grow thickly, but the bedouin are 
more difficult to find. 

For one thing they are timid and shy. For 
another they merge with their habitat like 


Socotra’s fantastic, even nightmarish, mountain landscape is full of surprises. Two strange, primaev a 
species of trees which survive there are (above) the grotesquely bloated-looki ing adenium tree and 


(below) the dragon’s-blood tree. The red dragon’s-blood resin is exported for use as dye and varnish 
P. L. Shi 


interior of Socotra, living either in their village huts 
drought, they move with their cattle to higher ground. 


mountain goats, brown people in bits of 
brown cloth, bounding up precipitous _hill- 
sides, between the granite rocks and the 
dragon’s-blood trees, like street bookies avoid- 
ing plain-clothes men. For another thing 
their villages, clusters of low huts built of dry 
stone and roofed with earth, lie in secluded 
valleys, difficult of access; or else they live in 
caves, gaps beneath massive slabs of rock on 
the edges of precipices, where they can sleep 
out of the wind and rain. But once the 
bedouin discovered that our intentions were 
peaceful, and that we had medicine and 
shillings, we began to see a lot of them. 
Salim bin Abdulla lived in a cave near our 
camp in the mountains. He was a bedouin 
sheikh and shared his cave with three wives, 
three small sons, three small daughters, his 
goats and some fleas. He owned three of the 
remarkable Socotran cows, dwarf humpless 
cattle like midget Jerseys and quite unlike 
the cattle of neighbouring Arabia, Africa and 
India. Recently a cow was deported to 
Bahrein as a gift. After a while a Royal Naval 
frigate was despatched to Socotra on a special 
mission: to obtain a bull “in the interests of 


the cow’. The bull was duly obtained but 
the cow unfortunately died, so the Socotran 
cow is still unique to the island. Near Salim’s 
cave lived his nephew, Saad, all alone in a 
minute stone hut. Our Somali cooks did not 
think very highly of the bedouin in general 
and Salim and Saad in particular. ‘“These 
people is all alimans, all goats, they don’t 
know nothing,” they said. (‘“Aliman’’ was 
their version of animal.) 

Certainly they were primitive and poor. 
They had been cut off from the outside world 
for thousands of years and malaria, subjection 
and periodic subnutrition had made them 
apathetic. Culturally they were somewhere 
in the Stone Age—they had no knowledge of 
navigation (remarkable in an island people), 
nor of metal-making or the potter’s wheel. 
(I once watched the wives of a bedouin goat- 
herd making pots by hand, turning out 
several hundred round clay pots each week 
to satisfy a constant local demand. ‘They 
build them with expert deftness, laying 
sausages of clay on top of each other, mould- 
ing the wall of the pot with their fingers and 
smoothing the surface with a seashell dipped 


In the bedouin caves on Socotra one of the few domestic crafts is the manufacture of cooking-pots. 
(Below) A bedu woman bakes the astonishingly symmetrical clay pots that she has built up by hand. 
Her people have no knowledge of the potter's wheel, of metal-making or other advanced techniques 


oe aX sagt 
M. D. Gwynne 
(Above) The Sultan of Qishn and Socotra returning from a pilgrimage to Mecca. On his right is his 
executioner. He is absolute ruler of the island, under treaty protection of the Aden Government. 
(Below) He has the use of a wireless transmitter in Hadibo, manned by soldiers from the mainland 
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in water. The finished pots—they took no 
more than five minutes to make—were of a 
miraculous symmetry, and after drying and 
partial firing they were decorated with simple 
patterns with the red resin of the dragon’s- 
blood tree. Their pottery technique was 
primitive and yet beyond the ability of most 
of us living in the age of Cinerama and flying 
bedsteads.) Though primitive they are not 
alimans. They are pleasant, peaceable, help- 
ful and hospitable people. Circumstances 
have heen rather against them. 

One of the main objects of our expedition 
was to take blood-group samples from the 
bedouin with a view to finding out their racial 
origins and affinities. This had its difficulties. 
They did not all take to the idea of having 
their blood extracted in long glass tubes, 
though the resemblance of these tubes to 
penicillin hypodermics (injections were in 
great demand because penicillin was thought, 
mysteriously, to be an aphrodisiac) and the 
offer of a shilling broke down the resistance 
of many of them. I managed to persuade one 
wild and pop-eyed bedu, who was utterly and 
definitely magnun (which is the worst form of 
mad), to come along to have his blood sucked 
out of him. He confronted the doctor, 
menacing and chewing his beard, and the 
doctor thought better of it and let him go 
with his veins intact and six lifeboat biscuits 
in his hand. Eventually a hundred blood 
samples were taken and though the results 
are not yet fully worked out it seems fairly 
certain that the Socotran aboriginals are what 
is left of several tribes of ancient and ‘pure’ 
South Arab stock that had migrated to 
Socotra and had been driven in historical 
times to the seclusion of the wild hills by later 
invading Mahri tribesmen, the present rulers 
of the island. The bedouin differ markedly 
from each other in physical appearance. Some 
have straight hair, others very curly hair; 
some have small straight noses,: others long 
Semitic noses; some are tall and slender with 
light skin, some are squat and dark-skinned. 

Their ancestors had been Christians until 
the 18th century. They had observed a 
strange jumble of rites—sacrificing to the 
moon, worshipping the cross, abominating 
wine and pork, anointing the altars of their 
churches daily with butter, burying their 
dead in caves. We found some of their cave- 
tombs and some of their churches, low square 
buildings of dressed stone, with paved court- 
yards, apses and altar-like stone piles. We 
found other archaeological remains dotted 
round the island, stone walls and mysterious 
buildings to which it was impossible to assign 


a date or purpose; like the large triangular- 
shaped construction at Ferageh in the heart 
of the mountains, with walls built of great 
boulders and a tower at each corner. A Por- 
tuguese fort, it had been suggested. The most 
we could say was that it was no more Portu- 
guese than the Kremlin. Probably invading 
Arabs had used it as a blockhouse when they 
were conquering the bedouin in mediaeval 
times. 

The local people could not help us to solve 
these archaeological enigmas. Asked about 
undecipherable letters and the representa- 
tions of the feet of men and camels carved on 
a slab of limestone, they said: ‘They are 
angels’ footprints, no man could have made 
them.” At Suk, the former capital of Socotra, 
five miles along the coast from Hadibo, small 
boys with pannier baskets and a few idle men 
with sharpened crowbars excavated some 
mounds to reveal a mediaeval mosque and 
Arab fort. The Portuguese had fought for 
seven bitter hours one morning in January 
1507 in order to capture this fort from a 
Mahri sheikh. At one o’clock the only sur- 
vivors on the Arab side had been a ship’s pilot 
and a blind old man whom the Portuguese 
had found at the bottom of a well. “I could 
see Only one thing,” he told them when he 
was hauled out, “‘and that was the way-to 
liberty.”” A mosque nearby was converted by 
Tristan da Cunha into the Church of Our 
Lady of the Victory, where the soldiers said 
Mass, “not without the tears of our men to 
behold in a land so remote from Portugal the 
name of Our Lord Jesus Christ reverenced 
in that house of abomination.” All that is left 
of this place are the floor and the pillars, and 
of the men that had worshipped in it not a 
sign anywhere. A hundred men garrisoned 
the fort for four years, reduced by malaria 
and so starving that they had to eat the pith 
of palm-trees. They would have given a 
straight answer to Ibrahim’s question: “‘What 
is there here that anyone can like?” 

For my own part I like to remember the 
Sultan, rather bored, unable to sleep because 
of the noise his people were making; the wist- 
ful old slave from Pemba; Salim in his cave 
and Saad in his hut, genial alimans; the 
surrealist landscape; the dumb ruins of a 
forgotten, irretrievable past; the sadness, the 
furniness, the strangeness and above all the 
interest of this lonely island, like an old hermit 
with his face to the past, his idiosyncrasies 
hidden from other men. I hope that one day 
other anthropologists and archaeologists will 
go there and probe still further the peculiari- 
ties and the past of the people of Socotra. 
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The Alpine Club Centenary: 
Retrospect and Prospect 


by TOM LONGSTAFF 


Dr Longstaff, ex-President of the Alpine Club, has climbed for fifty years in the Alps, the 
Caucasus, the Rockies, the Himalayas and the Arctic. We have special pleasure in publishing the 
following article by the doyen of British climbers, who not only marked the first jubilee of the 
Alpine Club by making a noteworthy ascent but can thus distil wisdom to celebrate its centenary 


In this the centenary year of the founding of 
the Alpine Club it seems appropriate to recall 
the great changes that have taken place in 
the art and technique of mountain-climbing 
during recent years. Leaving aside the ascent 
of Pilatus, of the impossible-looking Mont 
Aiguille for the glory of a feudal prince, and 
Petrarch’s ascent of Mont Ventoux in the 
Vaucluse, the first real mountain exploit was 
the climbing of Popocatepetl (over 17,500 
feet) by the conquistadors of Cortes. He was 
running short of gunpowder and in 1519 he 
sent Diego Ordaz with nine other Spaniards 
and a train of Tlascalan carriers to climb the 
mountain and bring back sulphur from the 
crater. The Indians fled at about 13,000 feet, 
but the Spaniards pushed on above the snow- 
line; shortness of breath and mountain-sick- 
ness forced them to turn back before reaching 
the summit. But nothing could daunt such 
men and two years later Francisco Montafio 
and four other Spaniards reached the top. 
Montafio was lowered in a basket into the 
crater and returned with a supply of sulphur; 
but Cortes concludes his report to the 
Emperor with the respectful suggestion that 
it would be much more convenient to import 
gunpowder from Spain. We should remem- 
ber that Mont Blanc, about 2000 feet lower, 
was not climbed by Paccard until nearly 
three centuries later and that he and the 
early climbers who followed him all com- 
plained of mountain-sickness. 

The ascents of Swiss and French savants 
in the 18th and 19th centuries were made 
mainly for scientific reasons, as were those of 
Humboldt and Boussingault in the Andes. 
There were also the climbs of the brothers 
Gerrard in the Himalaya from 1817 to 1821 
and of the Schlagintweits from 1854 to 1858. 
But these expeditions, like those of Hooker 
in Nepal, were undertaken essentially for the 
sake of scientific research and geographical 
exploration. 
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In this country, mountaineering as a sport 
is usually dated from Alfred Wills’s ascent of 
the Wetterhorn, and this undoubtedly directly 
led to the formation of the first of all Alpine 
Clubs. Ruskin abused them for treating 
mountains merely as “greasy poles” and 
Tyndall threatened to resign because Leslie 
Stephen recorded that on his first ascent of 
the Rothorn he observed no ozone, “‘orif there 
was any it is a bigger fool than I took it for”. 
It is quite evident that the Alpine Club did 
definitely establish mountaineering as a sport. 

As a matter of fact the Wetterhorn had 
been climbed before its ascent by Wills. I 
would like to claim the ascent of the Velan 
in 1779 by Canon Murith of the St Bernard 
as a distinctly sporting affair, and would also 
quote, in a very free translation, Conrad 
Gesner writing in 1555: “Give me a man 
tolerably tough, liberally educated, not given 
over to ease and luxury and also appreciative 
of the beauties of Nature; what greater enjoy- 
ment can he find than in mountaineering? 
Hardship will strengthen his body as well as 
elevate his soul.” This is the voice of the true 
mountaineer; and it is echoed in the hearts 
of the climbers of today. 

The urge to explore unknown country is a 
primitive instinct like big-game shooting or 
other forms of ‘blood-sport’. So is climbing 
a mountain and building a cairn on the very 
top. There is also the innate pleasure of 
exercising bodily skill as in games or athletics. 
All these features of mountaineering are the 
same through the years but in the technique 
of the sport great changes, even a transforma- 
tion, have taken place, as it has become more 
and yet more popular both amongst the 
British and other nations. 

The Victorian standards are best described 
in the volume on Mountaineering in the old 
Badminton series, so vividly illustrated by the 
drawings of H. G. Willink. The emphasis is . 
very strongly on safety and the gradual P 
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“The first real mountain exploit” : the 17,887-foot Popocatepetl in Mexico was ascended in 1521—nearly 
three centuries before Mont Blanc was climbed by a party of conquistadors led by Francisco Montaio. 
They had been sent by Cortes for the strictly practical purpose of securing sulphur for making gunpowder 


The aims of the early Alpinists were primarily scientific, but Alfred Wills’s ascent of the Wetter- 
horn in 1854 was undertaken for pleasure and was one of the ascents that led to the founding of the 
Alpine Club in 1857. The route he took lay over the glacier and snowfields at the back of the 
mountain, as seen in this photograph. Wills described the last step as: “‘a few yards of glittering 
ice at our feet, and then, nothing between us and the green slopes of Grindelwald, gooo feet beneath” 
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Whymper’s ascent of the supposedly impregnable Matterhorn in 1865, and the accident on the way 
down in which four of his party were killed, focussed popular interest—and a deal of disapproval—on 
the new sport. After several attempts by his own and other parties from the Italian side, Whymper 
succeeded on the Hornli ridge which runs up to the summit in the middle of the photograph: this 
remains the standard route, by which hundreds of present-day tourists ascend the mountain every year 


After the Alpine giants had surrendered, many members of the Alpine Club turned their attention to more 
distant ranges. Several parties visited the Caucasus before the end of the 19th century. There they 


found unmapped country, ranges of snow-mountains, rock-peaks as fierce as the Chamonix Aiguilles and 
wce-falls—tlike this one on the Tseya glacier in the Middle Caucasus—on a more than Alpine scale 
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ery sages of the High Commissioner for New es 
An aerial view of De La Beche and the Minarets in the Southern Alps. Snow-conditions in New <ealand 
are always more difficult and dangerous than in Europe. Masters of snow-craft, the best New Xealand 
climbers are perhaps more at home in the Himalaya than those whose experience has been exclusively 
Alpine. Certainly Sir Edmund Hillary and George Lowe played major parts in the Everest triumph in 1953 
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(Below) Using the traditional aids of ice-axe and rope a ‘British party is following a route on the 
Bionnassay aréte in the Mont Blanc massif, a classic snow- and ice-climb. A member of another 
British party (opposite) on the Crocodile (one of the Chamonix Aigutlles) illustrates the new tech- 
niques and equipment in rock-climbing. He is standing on an €trier or short rope-ladder which ts clipped 
to a piton—a metal spike driven into a crack in the rock with the hammer hanging from his waist 
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The Khumbu ice-fall, barring the southern approach to Everest, challenged the snow-craft and 
| icemanship learnt in the Alps and New Zealand. Here some members of the victorious 1953 
expedition are making their way up a route which Sir John Hunt described as “‘dodging in and 
out, up some hundreds of feet, between, behind, over and even under, colossal ice-boulders”’ 
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acquirement of experience and 
skill over a number of ‘seasons’, 
preferably with a guide. Most of 
the first-rate new ascents, such as 
the Matterhorn, the Dru and the 
Meije, were accomplished last 
century and with very few acci- 
dents. The fatalities on the first 
ascent of the Matterhorn raised 
a storm of protest against the new 
sport, but this had no lasting 
effect. The Caucasus was explored 
and mapped and most of the peaks 
climbed by members of the Club 
before the close of the last century. 
By 1903 Tiktingen was the highest 
virgin peak we could find in the 
range. Most of my own Hima- 
layan travels were mainly explora- 
tory, for that attraction is almost 
irresistible in High Asia. 

Now for first principles. Snow- 
craft is an art. It demands from 
the climber experience and tech- 
nique leading to a trained per- 
ception. Where more snow falls 
than melts in a year, there ice is 
formed. Glaciers are but the 
relics or origins of an Ice Age. 
New snow falls on older snow-beds 
or ice, which has been exposed to 
varying atmospheric changes, 
therefore a mountain snow-slope 
cannot be homogeneous in charac- 
ter. The mountaineer perceives 
the character of the graining of each sur- 
face, its varying slope, and looks sideways 
for shadows invisible at his feet that may indi- 
cate sagging over a concealed crevasse. Then 
comes expert touch. He sounds the snow with 
the pointed shaft of his ice-axe: he feels the 
varying resistance and the differing texture 
of the several layers below. Are the layers 
firmly attached to one another? With what 
continuity or lack of it comes the change to 
impenetrable ice? How deep is the ice-layer 
below the snow? On steep slopes, if the snow 
is shallow and sloppy above the ice, the 
climber is forced, at the risk of his life, to 
clear it away and laboriously cut steps into 
the ice underneath, or it will avalanche. In 
the snows of the Highlands in winter he will 
find little danger, for seldom is there a founda- 
tion of ice except in the steepest gullies. In 
the Alps it will be far more dangerous in 
winter, where he must beware of avalanches 
of powder snow and the yet more dangerous 
‘wind-slab’ kind, while in summer he must 
anticipate heavy wet snow avalanching from 
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1907: Dr Tom Longstaff, in the lead, took this photograph 
of his three companions as they descended from the summit 
of Trisul (about 23,400 feet) in the Garhwal Himalaya 


the ice beneath. In the Caucasus conditions 
are very similar to those found in the Alps. 
But when he assaults the Himalaya he is on 
far more dangerous ground, for here he will 
meet all three varieties of avalanche condi- 
tions even in summer, and conditions will 
vary greatly between northward, eastward, 
southward and westward facing slopes. It will 
be obvious that the Alpine-trained moun- 
taineer is at a disadvantage compared, for 
instance, with the New Zealander, who is 
always dealing with snow-conditions which 
are more difficult and more dangerous than 


in Europe. Incidentally, owing to lack of 


mountain paths and huts the New Zealander 
habitually must set off with a far heavier load 
of supplies on his back than we need in the 
Alps. In such a school did Hillary and Lowe 
gain their experience. 

Rock-climbing is a craft, a gymnastic, even 
an acrobatic discipline. It is in this branch 
of mountaineering that revolutionary pro- 
gress has been made: progress of an ingenuity 
to fill with delight those mediaeval climbers 
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B. R. Goodfellao es 
1948 : a meet of members of the Alpine Club on the summit 
of Finsteraarhorn, highest peak in the Bernese Oberland 


who set ladders against the precipices of Mont 
Aiguille, but such as to cause Victorian 
purists to turn in their graves. The younger 
generation of British climbers, confined per- 
force during and for several years after World 
War II to the crags of Wales, have advanced 
the standards of rock-climbing almost beyond 
belief. Nothing seems impossible to them and 
they have caught up with the French, Italian 
and Austrian experts who held the field before 
the War. Further, they have not disdained 
the use of the artificial aids of short rope- 
ladders (étriers) hung from pegs (pitons) driven 
into cracks above them, and snap-hooks 
(karabiners) through which to thread their 
own or fixed ropes to overcome vertical and 
even overhanging passages up steep rocks. 
Such methods were skilfully worked out by 
Continental climbers years ago, but were 
anathema to the orthodox here, who con- 
sidered that only ‘free climbing’ was respect- 
able. Many of us still take little pleasure in 
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such methods as being too mec- 
hanical and thus lessening the 
pleasure and freedom we found on 
the mountains. But they make 
the impossible possible. Further, 
such methods are indispensable to 
make safe difficult routes for 
caravans of heavily laden porters 
in the Himalaya, where even the 
very best of the tribesmen have 
not our skills. 

An almost equally important 
advance is in the improvement of 
equipment: clothing,  tentage, 
food and above all the practicable 
use of oxygen by climbers. Fifty 
years ago, on June 12, 1907, 
I climbed Trisul (about 23,400 
feet) in the Central Himalaya of 
Garhwal, to celebrate the first 
jubilee of the Alpine Club. We 
were ill equipped for the siege- 
tactics of today and had to use 
rush-tactics, treating it as if it 
were an Alpine peak. It was the 
only thing we could do and we 
were very lucky to succeed. We 
had not even wind-proofs in those 
days and climbed in tweeds; our 
tinned foods were abominably 
heavy and our tentage poor. 
Nevertheless no higher peak was 
climbed to the top until 1930, 
though higher altitudes were 
reached. The first jubilee of the 
Alpine Club was adequately cele- 
brated. Since then both wind- 
proofs and quilted clothing, the latter invented 
by French experts, compressed vitamins and 
light dried foods have become available, 
together with lighter nylon ropes and better 
tents. There is no necessity now to carry a 
rifle as we did for shooting game to help our 
food-supplies. Above all, the use of oxygen, in 
ever-improving apparatus, practically elimin- 
ates the danger of frost-bite, ensures sleep and 
also enables the climber to enjoy the wonderful 
beauties of the High Places with a brain not 
benumbed by lack of it. Everest has been 
climbed, and also Kanchenjunga and Ka, 
both technically more difficult, along with 
most of the highest peaks in the Himalaya. 
The recent ascent of the Mustagh Tower, by 
both British and French parties, puts the 
crown on mountaineering achievement. It 
was only possible by the use of all the most 
modern methods. Yet how fortunate were we 
climbers before World War I to have at our 


feet the unexplored playground of High Asia, 4 
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An Expensive Dutch Embassy 
Depicted by a Moghul Court-Painter 


by EDWARD PENKALA 


WHEN visiting an exhibition at the Royal 
Tropical Institute of Amsterdam I was 
struck by the outstanding beauty of a Moghul 
painting of unusual size and quality. The 
painting, which was described in the cata- 
logue as ‘‘Persisch doekje’ (Persian canvas), 
had been kept in store, unidentified by the 
staff of the Institute, for forty years. Its size 
—g6 by 40 inches—was impressive. It was 
a masterpiece of the Delhi school of minia- 
ture-painting. I immediately realized that it 
represented an important event: a European 
embassy. In fact it was the great embassy of 
the Dutch East India Company—the 
Vereenigde Oostindische Compagnie—sent 
in 1711 with precious gifts to the Moghul 
court to negotiate trade facilities for the 
Dutch. The envoy who headed the deputa- 
tion was Joan Josua Ketelaar. 

Ketelaar was one of the most interesting 
figures in the service of the Dutch East India 
Company. German born, his real name was 
Johann Josua Kettler. The archives of his 
native town of Elbing in East Prussia contain 
a curious account of his early youth, when he 
was apprenticed to a bookbinder, Herr 
Schwechhausen. This apprenticeship was in 
no way promising for the boy’s future career 
for he was caught pilfering money. An 
attempt to poison his master by putting 
arsenic into his beer was discovered by Frau 
Schwechhausen and he fled to Stockholm. 

In 1682 we find Ketelaar sailing, under 
that name, from Texel on board of the Dutch 
East India Company’s ship T’Wapen van 
Alcmaar in the proud rank of Adelborst (sea 
cadet) with a salary of 10 guilders monthly. 

Due to his excellent behaviour and out- 
standing capacities he was sent to the 
Company’s factory in Surat, north of 
Bombay. During the twenty-three years he 
spent at Surat he acquired an exceptional 
ability in trading and negotiating and in 
1705 he was transferred to Batavia, where he 
was charged with the mission of re-opening 
trade with the Arab port of Mocha. In 1708 
Ketelaar returned to Surat in a leading 
position with a salary of 75 guilders a month. 

At that time the Dutch East India Com- 
pany, while still administering an enormous 


realm which extended as far as Japan, was at 
the beginning of its decline. The years when 
dividends of sometimes 50 and even 75 per 
cent were paid to the participants had long 
since gone; nevertheless a share of 3000 
guilders nominal value was honoured in the 
last eighty years of the 18th century with 
107,625 guilders in gold coin. Though 
governing with the greatest thrift, the 
Council of Seventeen were royal in their gifts 
when the Company’s trade was involved. 
The organization of the Company had 
remained unchanged since its foundation. It 


The map entitled“ Magni Mogolis Imperium’ by 
the Dutch brothers Blaeu shows the two routes 
joining the Gulf of Cambay to Agra and Delhi 
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All photographs from the Royal Tropical Institute of Amsterdam 
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The complete Moghul painting (greatly 
reduced ; 1t measures 8ft by 3ft gins) 
which depicts in brilliant miniature 
technique the Dutch Embassy sent to 
the Court of the Great Moghul in 1711. 
The central section shows the Envoy's 
encampment : two large green tents in 
the gardens of the Imperial Palace at 
Delhi, the enclosure walled round with 
red canvas. In the upper part of the 
puture is a striking portrait of the 
Envoy, Joan Fosua Ketelaar, sitting 
at leisure between the gay flower-beds 
(see page 300) with his attendants and 
guards. Fanned with peacock feathers 
and diverted by doves and rare cage- 
birds, he displays fitting composure 
as the honoured guest of the Emperor. 
Outside the perimeter of the Envoy's 
encampment are the camps of the Dutch 
detachment and the Imperial guard, with 
stabling for horses, camels, zebus ; 
depots for fire-arms and field-guns ; 
soldiers and servants bustling in all 
directions. Here, peasants offer food, 
drink, lambs. Bands of musicians are 
playing. On the right is a bazaar 
(see page 301) where Indian merchants 
are selling jewels and souvenirs to 
members of the Embassy. Nearby, 
some camels (same page), on whose 
expressions the artist has lavished great 
care, wait to give the visitors rides. 
(Opposite) In the lower part of the 
picture is a second portrait of the 
Envoy. Here, with full ceremony, he 
sets out from his encampment to attend 
the Emperor’s first public appearance 
on July 10, 1712, in the Diwan-t-am 
of the Imperial Palace. His palanquin, 
carried by Indian bearers to the sound 
of trumpet and drum, 1s accompanied by 
his Dutch escort of sixteen grenadiers, 
his lieutenants and the emissaries 
whom the Emperor sent to guide him 
to the audience square. At the corner 
of the encampment the Dutch colours are 


flown, and at the head of the procession 


are borne aloft the standards of the 
Great Moghul and the Dutch East India 
Company: embroidered with golden 
Indian flowers and the emblem of the 
Council of Seventeen, whose expensive 
mission met with such fleeting success 
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represented a body of six chambers, respon- 
sible only to the States-General and entrusted 
with sovereign powers. Its charter entitled 
the Company to conclude treaties with 
sovereigns and governments of other nations, 
to keep up naval forces, to mobilize territorial 
armies, to build fortresses where necessary, to 
enlist military and civil servants and to show 
the colours of the Dutch Republic—with or 
without the emblem of the Company. 

As the city of Amsterdam, with a share of 
thirty-seven tons of pure gold, was the 
strongest participant its chamber was the 
largest with twenty deputies. The chamber 
of Zeeland Province numbered twelve and 
the four other chambers seven each. The 
Council numbered seventeen ‘“‘Heren” (eight 
from Amsterdam, four from Zeeland, one 
each for the other four chambers and one 
nominated by the other members in rotation). 
The importance of Amsterdam was further 
due to the fact that it was privileged to 
designate the Governor in Batavia. 

Agra and Delhi and later Lahore were 
from the beginning of the 17th century the 
goal of many European merchant-travellers. 
Both the British and the Dutch were estab- 
lished at Surat, the only port for their vessels 
in the Gulf of Cambay. Two roads led from 
it to the interior of the Moghul Empire. The 


western route passed through desert Rajpu- 
tana by way of Ahmadabad; the eastern 
followed the Tapti river via Burhanpur into 
Malwa and Gwalior, both bemg adminis- 
tered by Moghul governors. 

In 1646 the Dutch cartographers Johannes 
and Cornelis Blaeu drew these roads on their 
map “Magni Mogolis Imperium” from 
reports of English travellers. These travellers 
were William Finch and John Jourdain who 
in 1610 gave preference to the eastern road, 
because it was considered to be safer and 
food-supplies along it were abundant. 
Twenty years later Peter Mundy travelled 
the same way to reach Agra on January 3, 
1631. At Sipri he met two Dutchmen, 
“Signor Claus” and “Signor Daniell’’, with 
a caravan of 800 camels laden with indigo 
and saltpetre. On his return, he again met 
a Dutch caravan which had been robbed. 

The year 1711 brought the decision of the 
Council of Seventeen of the Dutch East India 
Company to send an extraordinary embassy 
to the Court of the Great Moghul. The 
successor of Aurangzeb (who died on 
March 3, 1707, at the age of ninety after 
ruling for thirty-eight years) was his eldest 
son, the sixty-four-year-old Shah Alam 
Bahadur Shah, who had _ defeated his 
younger brothers, Azam Tara, governor of 
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(Above) A member of the Dutch Embassy buys souvenirs in the bazaar outside the Envoy’s encampment. 
(Below) Near the bazaar, camels await those of the foreign visitors who may wish to make excursions 


Rajputana, and Cam Bakhsh, governor of 
Bijapur. They had both proclaimed them- 
selves Great Moghul but were killed in the 
struggle for power. Now the situation 
seemed sufficiently stable for the Dutch to 
attempt to obtain the necessary seals and 
firmans from the new ruler and his digni- 
taries. 

The director of the Company’s Surat 
office, van Besuyen, was charged with this 
important mission, but he died suddenly and 
Ketelaar was appointed to replace him. 
Meanwhile the precious gifts for Shah Alam 
Bahadur Shah arrived at Surat. It was 
indeed the most expensive embassy ever to be 
organized by the Dutch, rivalled only by 
Ketelaar’s last mission, to the Shah of Persia 
at Isfahan. 

An inventory of the gifts taken with him by 
Ketelaar brings their cost to a total of exactly 
1,201,495 guilders. The list is a long one. 
Shah Alam Bahadur Shah, who resided at 
Lahore, received ninety items altogether, 
including nine elephants “with teeth” from 
Ceylon worth 4705 guilders, one secretaire 
made from cinnamon wood and inlaid with 
gold, eight halberds with golden points, a 
Japanese golden bowl, one golden nécessaire, 
two golden jars with rose-water and two 
golden plates, a pair of golden Dutch 
spectacles, 255 pieces of Japanese lacquer- 
work worth 7528 guilders, twenty-nine 
pieces of different cloth worth 11,560 
guilders and twelve field-guns worth 11,297 
guilders. Prince Jahandar received presents 
worth 5647 guilders, Prince Azim-ush-shan 
90,342, Prince Jahan and Prince Rafi-ush- 
shan 3800 guilders each. The Amir-ul- 
Umara received presents worth 90,000 
euilders including a stallion, sixteen spec- 
tacles and 95,750 silver rupees in coin; 
Wazarat Khan 29,000, Islam Khan 16,000 
and so on. Some 120 courtiers were given 
costly gifts to influence the decision to be 
made by the chancellery. But there were 
other expenses: each provincial governor and 
city commander had to be paid to avoid 
blackmail by his men. Local princes and 
rebels exacted their share. In one of the 
villages Ketelaar, who had chosen the safer, 
eastern route, had to pay 76,000 guilders for 
a pass. Practically the whole of the North 
Indian nobility enjoyed the Dutch spec- 
tacles, magnifying glasses, Japanese lacquer- 
work and Nuremberg toys he brought. 

On December 10, 1711, Ketelaar arrived 
at Lahore, where Dona Juliana da Costa, a 
Portuguese gentlewoman attached to the 
court, was of the greatest assistance to him, 
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She helped him to obtain a better camp-site 
when it was found that the first site was made 
uninhabitable by the carcasses which littered 
it. The Shah received the Dutch envoy at last 
on January 3, 1712, after the audience had 
been postponed several times because of 
heavy rains. 

All seemed to proceed well when Shah 
Alam Bahadur Shah unexpectedly passed 
away on the night of February 27! Even this 
did not discourage Ketelaar, who felt certain 
that such costly gifts would bring the 
transaction to a successful conclusion. But 
his reports from now on show that he was 
increasingly worried that the coming battles 
for the succession would endanger his 
embassy. Alarmed by pillage and fearing for 
the safety of himself and his companions, he 
hired Indian troops. 

Eventually Prince Jahandar, Aurangzeb’s 
grandson, succeeded to the throne and con- 
tact between Ketelaar and the court was 
restored. The Dutch Envoy became a 
personal friend of the new Emperor and 
followed him when he moved to Delhi. To 
impress the capital the new Shah gave orders 
that he was to be escorted by Ketelaar’s 
Dutch detachment when he entered the town. 

The great miniature painting which I saw 
in Amsterdam would have been given to 
Ketelaar, among other splendid presents, as a 
souvenir of his embassy. It is an important 
illustration to the written records we possess 
in the detailed letters and reports of his 
progress that he sent back by his messengers 
via the Dutch offices at Agra, Ahmadabad, 
Broach and Surat to the Governor-General 
at Batavia, and to the Council of Seventeen. 
On January 8, 1713, Ketelaar left Delhi, 
happy in the knowledge that his mission had 
been fulfilled. 

Then, on January 28, as he was passing 
through a place named Kalol, rumours were 
reported to him of a battle near Agra between 


Jahandar Shah and Farrukhsiyar; this dis- 


agreeable news was confirmed a day later 
when the Envoy heard that, as a result of the 
treachery of his four amirs, Jahandar had 
been defeated. He had been forced to dis- 
mount from his battle-elephant and flee on 
horseback. He was strangled shortly after- 
wards. The events which ended with the 
dethronement and death of Jahandar had 
taken place only two days after Ketelaar’s 
departure from Delhi. All the efforts of the 
Dutch mission had been in vain, the expendi- 
ture of more than 1,200,000 guilders lost and 
the beautifully drawn signatures and seals of 
the firmans worthless . . 


Forty Years After the 
Bolshevik Revolution 


by ZEV KATZ 


., 


(Above) October 1917: Lenin declares the aims of the Revolution. Has the vision been fulfilled? 


The answer is given by the author. Born in Poland, he was expelled with his parents to the Soviet 
Union at the time of the German invasion and lived there up to the age of twenty. The family then 
migrated to Israel and, after graduating at the Hebrew University, Mr Katz came to London Univer- 
sity on a research scholarship. Last year he revisited the Soviet Union with a group of tourists 


Forty years ago, one of the greatest revolu- 
tions in human history took place in Russia. 
Here is a typical scene during the Revolution, 
as described by its great chronicler: 


Around me the crowds were in an almost 
ecstatic mood ... A numberless multitude lifted 
up their hands. Trotsky hammered out the 
words: ‘Let this your vote be your oath to 
support the Soviet, which has taken on itself. . . 
to give the people land, bread and peace’. The 
numberless multitude keep their hands up. 
They agree. They take the oath... (Sukhanov: 
Notes on the Revolution, Vol. VII, p. 91.) 


This was what the Bolsheviks promised 
when they seized power forty years ago. They 
appealed for the support of the masses. They 
promised “‘in actual fact to realize the rights 
and freedoms . . . of the population’’, a demo- 


cracy which would ‘‘compensate the defects 
of the parliamentary system”. They pro- 
mised “‘the fullest possible measure of direct 
participation of workers in the administration 
of the factories”, “‘a month’s paid holiday a 
year’, “a maximum working day of six hours 
without any diminution of pay” and “‘a ban 
on all overtime work’. They pledged them- 
selves “‘to put an end to the overcrowding and 
the insanitary conditions . . . by improving 
the housing conditions of the working 
masses’; to put an end to the oppression of 
non-Russian nations—‘‘to secure complete 
national equality, and to recognize that 
colonies and oppressed nationalities have a 
full right to secede.” 

To the poverty-stricken, war-weary, hun- 
gry, oppressed and uneducated masses of 
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Russia, they pictured the Messianic vision of 
a system of freedom, social justice and plenty, 
where the masses of people would enjoy a 
hitherto unprecedented standard of living, 
where there would be no rich and poor, 
where “all wages and salaries will be gradually 
equalized” so that “‘all officials shall receive 
salaries not higher than a workman’s wages.” 
(Quotations here are taken from the Pro- 
gramme of the Communist Party and Lenin’s 
State and Revolution, written in 1917.) 

Did the Russian Communists fulfil their 
promises to the people? Forty years are not too 
short a time for trying to judge them, not on 
the basis of their theories and promises, but 
on the record of their actual deeds. 

After Khrushchev’s speech and after Hun- 
gary, there is no need, I think, to elaborate 
the political side of the question; the answer 
to this is clear. It is with some other aspects, 
such as economic development and the pro- 
blem of nationalities, that I propose to deal 
here. 

What then has really been achieved in 
Russia under a Communist government? 
And above all, what is the actual situation of 
the mass of the people? 

Even the most anti-Communist observers 
must admit that now, forty years after the 
Revolution, Soviet Russia has great achieve- 
ments to its credit. Although fourth in 
Europe and fifth in the world in terms of in- 
dustrial output, Tsarist Russia was a com- 
paratively backward country, over eighty per 
cent of the population being illiterate. Today, 
Russia is the first industrial power in Europe 
and second in the world. The overwhelming 
majority of its population is literate. 

A few indications of this remarkable indus- 
trial development may be worth quoting. 
Production of steel rose from 4,000,000 
tons in 1913 to about 51,000,000 tons in 
1957; production of coal from 29,000,000 
tons to 446,000,000 tons; electricity from 
almost 2 milliard kilowatt-hours to about 
211 milliard; and oil from 9,000,000 to 
97,000,000 tons. The Soviet production of 
some items of heavy industry surpasses at 
present the production of Britain, France and 
Western Germany taken together. In Russia, 
which in 1913 had not a single tractor- or car- 
factory, over 184,000 tractors and 465,000 
motor-vehicles were produced in 1956. Russia, 
which formerly imported almost all its mach- 
inery, now produces the most complicated 
types of modern machinery, including com- 
plete automatic factories (like the ball-bearing 
factory in Moscow), atomic reactors, elec- 
tronic computing equipment, fast jet-planes, 
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etc. In the military field, the Soviet Union 
today is so formidable that its power is 
matched only by that of the United States of 
America. The Soviet Government have suc- 
ceeded in a very brief time in mastering (or 
obtaining) the secrets of the production of 
atomic and hydrogen bombs. 

In education the achievement has been 
equally impressive: instead of 127,000 stud- 
ents in 1913, 1,867,000 students were study- 
ing at Soviet higher educational institutions 
in 1955-56 (including about 640,000 corres- 
pondence students). The total number of all 
those studying at schools in Russia rose from 
nearly 10,000,000 in 1914-15 to nearly 
34,000,000 in 1955-56. Beginning with the 
1956-7 school year, studies at secondary and 
higher schools are free of any fee-payment, all 
successful students receiving, in addition, 
state scholarships. 

A free health service was already function- 
ing in Russia in the 1930s and a state pension 
scheme is operating (the latter, however, is 
not available to farmers, who constitute the 
majority of the nation). 

The Soviet Union has in fact demonstrated 
that a planned, publicly owned economy can 
be a successful running concern—a _ thing 
which was doubted or flatly denied by a great 
many economic experts and famous political 
personalities. Moreover, as a result of Com- 
munist rule, Soviet Russia has emerged as the 
second power on the surface of the earth. 
Never before did Russia occupy such an im- 
portant position in world affairs as today. 
Never before did she control so much territory 
and population. A glance at the maps shown 
here is enough to demonstrate what the Com- 
munists have achieved in the way of terri- 
torial expansion. 

To sum up, forty years after the Bolshevik 
Revolution, the U.S.S.R. appears before us 
as a mighty super-state, which can be com- 
pared only with that other super-state, the 
USA. 

However, this very conclusion leads us 
back to the significant question: Was this the 
aim of those workers and soldiers who sup- 
ported the Bolsheviks in 1917 and who shed 
their blood during the Civil War? Was this 
what the Bolsheviks promised to the people 
when they were taking power? 

I have already mentioned that in 1917 the 
Bolsheviks promised to recognize the inde- 
pendence of the formerly oppressed nations 
of Tsarist Russia and to grant full equality to 
national minorities. A number of nations 
took advantage of thissituationand proclaimed 
their independence. Of these only Poland 
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pabese) After World War I Finland, Poland, Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania became independent of 


Russian rule. By the end of World War II the last three had been incorporated into the Soviet 
Union, which also acquired territories from all its western neighbours and from Czechoslovakia 


(Below) The five Soviet Republics of Central Asia are under close political control from Moscow 
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vert Capa, Magnum, from J. Allan Cash 
After a few initial years of chaos the Communist state put in motion the Russian people’s latent 
energies. (Above) Fourteen times as many students are recewing higher education in the Soviet 
Union as in the Russian Empire in 1913 ; they and (opposite) the skilled manual workers, equipped 
with modern tools, are the basis of Russia’s rise to become the world’s second industrial power 


and Finland are still in existence. 

The independence of the other new states 
which had sprung up within the frontiers of 
the old Empire was abolished. ‘Though 
officially national Soviet Republics were 
established in their place, they were not 
granted any real autonomy. In regard to 
these non-Russian nationalities a kind of a 
‘double policy’ is pursued by the Soviet 
Government, of which the Central Asian 
territories are a striking example. Though 
natives are appointed to important positions 
the real power (secret police, Communist 
Party) is usually held by Russians. Hand in 
hand with encouraging local literature and 
art, schools where national languages are 
taught, etc., an intense and rapid process of 
Russification and colonization has taken 
place. The Central Asian republics were 
turned into places of exile and forced labour, 
and recently Kazakhstan became the scene 
of the ‘‘virgin lands campaign”. Wave after 
wave of European immigrants—up to 500,000 
Russians, Ukrainians and other non-natives 

are being settled there. As a result the 
Kazakhs are on the point of becoming 
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a minority in their own republic. A care- 
fully balanced view of this situation was 
given in a lecture delivered to the Royal 
Geographical Society last January by Colonel 
Geoffrey Wheeler, Director of the Central 
Asian Research Centre. 


Moscow exercises complete political control 
over the peoples of the five Republics (Kazakh- 
stan, Uzbekistan, Tajikistan, Kirgizia and 
Turkmenistan) ... The region’s productivity 
has been greatly stepped-up during the Soviet 
regime. With the exception of Turkey, no other 
region which was in a comparable state of under- 
development forty years ago has made such 
spectacular advances. In addition, the great 
increase in literacy is a notable achievement 
which has not been equalled elsewhere. Indeed, 
it would not be unfair to say that the Soviet 
experiment in Central Asia is a good example 
of what a deliberate and determined policy of 
colonialism can achieve. From the point of view 
of standard of living, general and technical 
education, and security from famine and in- 
vasion, the native peoples of Central Asia are 
better off than they have ever been before and 
than the peoples of most of the neighbouring 
countries. But while all this is a tribute to 
Russian dynamism and skill, it has been 
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achieved without any advance on what may be 

called the spiritual side. In spite of the constant 

talk of nationalities . . . the republics of Central 

Asia are not nations in the accepted sense of the 

word .. . and they are subjected to systematic 

cultural regimentation. Moreover, a careful 
analysis of population statistics published since 
the 1926 census shows that the increase in the 
settler population is out of all proportion to the 
increase in the native population. There is no 
doubt that the presence of large numbers of 
white settlers can speed up the beneficial pro- 
cesses of industrialization, mechanization and 
modernization of every kind. But, given the 
choice, even the most backward people would 
sooner work out their own salvation than be 
overrun with foreign colonists. The people of 

Central Asia have not yet been given the choice, 

nor is there at present any sign that they ever 

will be. 

Though industrial development is pro- 
gressing rapidly, outside the new centres the 
countryside remains much as it was before; 
and the native workers in the modern indus- 
trial enterprises often live in mud huts, with- 
out water or electricity. (I myself lived for 
some time in such a hut during World War 
II.) Moreover, the ancient traditions and 
religious beliefs of these peoples have been 
suppressed; the sons and daughters of Mus- 
lims have been brought up to despise the 
religion of their parents and grandparents. 
Resistance has been punished without mercy. 

The case of the Jewish people in Soviet 
Russia is even more outstanding. Of the 
formerly rich Jewish culture, no trace can 
now be found. Most of the prominent Jewish 
personalities were shot during Stalin’s last 
years; others escaped with long-term prison 
sentences. Forty years after the Revolution, 
anti-Semitism is rampant in the Soviet 
Union, Jewish students are discriminated 
against at the universities; Jews who wish to 
emigrate to Israel are afraid to express their 
desire in public. Two to three million Soviet 
Jews—the second largest Jewish community 
in the world—are condemned to spiritual 
(though not physical) extinction. All this 
under a Russian Communist government, 
which proclaimed itself the champion of the 
Asian nations and of the persecuted Jewish 
people. 

Last summer Khrushchev, in a speech, 
openly recognized that “the United States is 
the richest country in the world”. He added, 
however, that owing to the great achieve- 
ments of the ‘‘Soviet Socialist economy’’, not 
many years will pass before the Soviet Union 
will be the richest country in the world. In 
a more recent speech he declared that by 
1960-61 the production of meat and dairy 
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products per head of population in the Soviet 
Union will be equal to that of the United 
States. Since the early 1930s, the official aim 
of Soviet economic development has been ‘“‘to 
equal and surpass the most developed capital- 
ist countries of the West in production per 
head of population’’. 

Let us examine the facts. 

Although the Soviet Union is second in the 
world by volume of industrial production, the 
gulf between her and the United States is 
very considerable indeed. The following 
table provides ample evidence of this. 


PRODUCTION IN 1955-56 


(a) (6) (a) as per- 
U.S.S.R. U.S.A. centage 


ee ee) of (b) 
Coal, including lignite 
(million tons) aA 20) 450 95 
Coal, excluding lignite 
(million tons) s;, 2900 444 66 


Steel (million tons) 48.5 106 45 

Electricity (milliard 

kilowatt-hours) .. 192 665 29 

Oil (million tons) .. 84 335 25 

Thus, despite the formidable concentration 
on developing heavy industry and despite the 
very great sacrifices inflicted upon the popu- 
lation of Russia in order to make such a 
development possible, Soviet production of 
basic materials of heavy industry is far from 
surpassing, or even coming anywhere near, 
that of the United States. 

So much for the total volume of production. 
The situation as regards production and con- 
sumption per capita is even more striking. 
Although the Soviet Union occupies second 
place in the world in the production of a 
number of industrial items, her place in pro- 
duction per head of population is very far 
behind other countries, as the following table, 
taken from the official Polish Statistical Year- 
book, reveals (figures are for 1955, the last 
year for which accurate figures are available) : 


THE U.S.S.R. IN WORLD PRODUCTION 
Place by total Place by production 


production per capita 
Coals at 2 7 
Steel “8 2 9 
Electricity 2 13 
Cement. . 2 15 
Sugar te 2 21 
Paper .. ne 4 18 


The meaning of the table is clear. The 
same is the case with a number of other items. 
The Soviet Union holds first place in the 
world by total acreage of wheat, corn, a 
number of other bread-crops and potatoes; 
yet shortages in the supply of bread and pota- 
toes have been a chronic phenomenon up to 


Associated 
Tsarist Russia imported almost all its machinery from Western Europe ; the Soviet Union produces almost 
all its own: not only (above) the latest devices for a formidable navy but also (below) the machines 


for such vast works of construction as the dam and hydro-electric power station at Kuibyshev on the Volga 
Paul F 


the present time. The Soviet Union is second 
in the world by number of tractors; but 
reckoning in tractors per 1000 hectares of 
ploughed land, it has 14 times less than 
Britain, 9 times less than Germany, 5.5 times 
less than the United States and even 5 times 
less than agriculturally retarded Turkey. 
Take, again, the case of livestock. The 
Soviet Union holds second place in the world 
in the number of sheep, third by number of 
cattle and pigs. Yet for many years—as the 
Russian leaders themselves admit—there has 
not been nearly enough meat or milk to meet 
the demands of the population. In the same 
speech when he spoke of equalling the United 
States in livestock production per head, 
Khrushchev had to admit that production of 
meat per head is at present more than three 


A poster on the Moscow-Crimea highway shows a mother saying 


times lower in the Soviet Union than itis there. 

Much more, however, than from statistics, 
can be learned about the real situation in 
Russia from talking to people who have lived 
there or from direct observation even during 
a comparatively short visit. Household ac- 
cessories are an instance of this. The Soviet 
newspapers frequently carry complaints show- 
ing that in many country districts and even in 
the big towns certain simple home and garden 
tools are not to be found anywhere in the 
shops. ‘Thus, in the land which ranks second 
in the world in coal and steel production, 
nails or needles are often rare and precious 
commodities; in the winter coal for home- 
heating purposes is often extremely scarce, if 
not totally unavailable. 

Even more striking is the situation with 
respect to clothes. While walk- 
ing in the Nevsky Avenue in 


to her son: ‘‘Go to the new lands, the way to plenty ; I shall Leningrad, I noticed in a shop- 
be proud of you.” The new lands in which these pioneers are window a cartoon composed of 
urged to settle lie to the east, in Siberia and Central Asia two parts. The first part de- 


picted a salesman behind a 
counter, declaring to a simply 
dressed working woman: “No, 
we have no ladies’ shoes with 
high heels’”’. In the second part 
the same salesman, bowing 
deeply, was handing an ele- 
gantly dressed lady a pair of 
shoes with high heels while tak- 
ing from her with his other 
hand—behind the counter—a 
thick wad of roubles. Under- 
neath this was the caption: 
“Yes, madame, we certainly 
have ladies’ shoes with high 
heels’’. 

This cartoon drew my atten- 
tion to the shoes of the ladies of 
Leningrad, among whom high 
heels were a great rarity; and 
small wonder, for when I did 
see them on sale—actually at 
the G.U.M., the Great Univer- 
sal Store in Moscow—the price 
was from 500 to 600 roubles a 
pair, about equal to a month’s 
wages for one of the lower-paid 
workers. 

Last year, at our hotel and in 
some public places, we were 
approached by young Rus- 
sians who wished to buy 
articles of clothing from us. 
They wanted to buy shirts, 
jackets, and especially woollen 
things. This was, they said, 


because clothes sold in the shops were very 
dear and of rather poor quality. I checked 
the prices: they were really fantastic. Shirts 
of medium quality were priced at about 
250 roubles; a rather simple suit, 1500 
roubles to 1800 roubles; a meal at the famous 
“Moscow” restaurant, about 50 roubles (after 
an hour’s waiting). By comparing a number 
of prices, we agreed among our party—with 
the consent of some Communist tourists— 
that the real purchase value of £1 would be 
equal to 40 roubles and that the average 
weekly pay of a Russian worker or official is 
about 200 roubles, equal to £5. Counted in 
these terms, the shirt would cost a week and 
a quarter of wages; the suit, about two 
months’ wages; the meal, a quarter of a 
weekly wage. 

On the average, therefore, we calculated 
that the Soviet worker earns considerably less 
than half the real wage of a British worker. 
The lowest wage which I encountered was 
that of a woman concierge who told me she 
earned 215 roubles a month (£1 7s. a week). 
A few months ago, the official Soviet mini- 


mum wage was raised from about 200 roubles 
to about 300 roubles a month. According to 
Soviet sources, this measure affected some six 
to seven million wage-earners out of about 
fifty million (excluding kolkhoz peasants). 
This means that approximately one out of 
seven Soviet workers and employees is at 
present receiving a wage of about £1 I4s. a 
week. 

The Soviet workers work forty-six hours in 
a six-day week. In the country, the forcibly 
collectivized peasants receive for their work 
such low rewards that until a short time ago, 
even many anti-Communist observers refused 
to believe that it was possible. Now, none 
other than Khrushchev himself has admitted, 
in a speech at the village of Kolpino near 
Moscow, that in 1952 the pay for a day’s work 
at this kolkhoz was 60 kopeks (4d.). (This 
does not include payment in kind, which was 
also fantastically low.) Khrushchev praised 
the kolkhoz for its great achievements since 
then; the pay at present is about 10 roubles 
a day (5s.). The peasants no doubt were, and 
still remain, the pariahs of the Soviet system. 
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The native peoples of Central Asia have their own ancient culture and traditions, exemplified by 

(above) the Registan Square, Samarkand ; yet they must accept complete political control from 
Moscow and invasion by Russian settlers as the bearers of Communist culture and modern techniques 


Jj. Allan Cash 


They are not allowed to leave the kolkhoz 
without consent of the kolkhoz management; 
since the Revolution, they have paid heavy 
taxes in kind on produce from the tiny private 
garden and from the cow, sheep and poultry 
which they were allowed to have. (Khrush- 
chev promised to free them from these taxes 
on January 1, 1958). But even this piece of 
land can be taken away from them without 
a decision of court, if they do not fulfil their 
obligations to the kolkhoz. 

While these are the wages of ordinary 
workers and peasants a chief engineer at the 
Moscow automobile factory receives 2500 
roubles a month, not including bonuses, and 
high Party secretaries and state officials are 
reported to receive anything up to 20,000 
roubles a month, not including housing and 
free services. The chairman of the trade- 
union committee at the Moscow auto-plant 
told us tourists with pride that they recently 
paid 1700 roubles to a famous Moscow con- 
ductor for directing the works-orchestra for 
one evening. Although not much is said 
about it, there are quite a number of Soviet 
‘magnates’ today who earn hundreds ot 


thousands of roubles yearly. Thus, for 
example, the Presidents of both Chambers of 
the Supreme Soviet have had their salaries 
fixed by a special decision of that body at 
300,000 roubles a year. Yet the rate of in- 
come tax which the Soviet rich have to pay 
does not exceed 13 per cent. This system of 
wage-differentials exists in the very country 
where Lenin insisted on many occasions that 
“all officials shall receive salaries not higher 
than a workman’s wages’. 

Among the most obvious indicators of a 
high standard of living in a modern industrial 
society are housing, consumer services and the 
possession of such ‘luxury goods’ as motor- 
cars, television, radio, refrigerators, washing- 
machines, etc. Examination of these items 
reveals a very striking situation. Housing is 
probably the weakest point in the propa- 
gandist picture of happy conditions of life in 
the Soviet Union. According to official 
figures supplied by the Soviet Government to 
the United Nations the average living-space 
per head in urban areas in Russia is about 
5 square metres—among the lowest in any 
industrial country—compared with about 
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(Opposite) Though Moscow’s streets are wide, motor-car traffic looks sparse for a different reason. 
ere are about sixty times as many cars in Britain per head of population as in the Soviet Union. 


Above) The Great Universal Store in Moscow is thronged ; but a suit of moderate quality costs the 
quivalent of about two months’ wages for the average Soviet worker; a shirt, that of over a week’s 
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(Opposite) 
the urban housing situation has not improved since the Revolution. Few industrial city-dwellers 
elsewhere have so little living-space per head. (Above) Housing in the countryside has advanced 
still less: four out of five village houses have no electricity, running water or modern sanitation 


20 square metres and more in the United 
States and Britain, 15 square metres in 
poverty-stricken Italy. 

On August 8, 1957, the Manchester Guardian 
contained the following report on a directive 
issued by the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party and the Soviet Government, 
according to which the housing shortage and 
overcrowding are to be “brought to an end” 
within the next ten to twelve years. 


The directive frankly recognizes that in the 
past housing has been neglected in favour of 
industrial development, which has also led to a 
threefold increase in the urban population in 
the past thirty years. The Soviet economist 
Evgeny Varga, writing in Aommunist, concedes 
that housing conditions have not improved in 
that time, though he claims that they have n 
deteriorated. He points out that between 192 
and 1955 urban housing space increased from 
216,000,000 square metres to 640,000,000, 
while the urban population rose from 26,300,000 
to 84,600,000. 

Although, on these figures, housing may 
appear to have kept pace with the increase in 
population, little provision has been made for 
the replacement of old houses, and of those 
newer houses which, because of jerry-building, 
were converted into slums soon after they had 
been built. 


The new directive acknowledges this in com- 
plaining about the “very serious defects’? in 
building, which it attributes to the poor quality 
of labour and materials. All in all, the housing 
situation in Russia today is probably worse than 
before the revolution, and the imposing new 
blocks of flats which the visitor to Moscow sees 
have improved the position only a little. 
Much of the urban housing which exists is 
of very poor quality and often without the 
most elementary installations. A few minutes’ 
walk from St Isaac’s Cathedral in the centre 
of Leningrad I saw a row of derelict houses 
which made the impression of having 
been neglected for many, many years— 
broken steps, peeling walls, etc. The houses 
had no baths; the water-supply was in the 
courtyard. In the villages a few miles from 
Moscow we, saw women carrying water- 
buckets from pumps placed along the road; 
there was no piped water-installation. Mr 
Khrushchev admitted to a French Socialist 
delegation that 80 per cent of village houses 
in Russia have neither electricity, nor running 
water, nor modern sanitation. 

Late on a Sunday evening in Leningrad, at 
a time when the roads in the West End of 
London are full of traffic, we could count but 
a single car in a few minutes passing through 
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Moscow today has many imposing new blocks of flats ; yet for the mass of the people 


the deserted streets. In most cases it was a 
taxi. The explanation of this, of course, lies 
in the fact that the number of passenger-cars 
per person in the Soviet Union is among the 
lowest in the industrial countries. Whereas 
in the United States there is one car for about 
every 3 persons and in Britain for about 15 
persons, in Russia there is one car for nearly 
goo persons (888). Since many of the cars 
are owned by the state enterprises or used as 
taxis, cars in private use are rather rare, 
being mainly limited to the small group of 
higher officials, managers and some out- 
standingly skilled workers. Thus in Soviet 
Russia today, while a considerable number of 
trucks, buses and other vehicles are used in 
industry and public communications, the 
whole private-car complex—with motor- 
roads, garages, refuelling stations, car-dealers’ 
show-rooms, hotels and motels, etc.—vir- 
tually does not exist. As to paved roads, the 
situation in Russia is notorious. Except for a 
number of main highways, the roads are 
mostly country dust-tracks impassable to 
cars after heavy rain or a short drought. 

As regards television sets, compared with 
about 39,000,000 in use in the United States 
and about 5,900,000 in Britain, there were 
only 820,000 in the Soviet Union in 1955-56. 

Some idea of the task that the Russians face 
in order to equal the standard of living of the 
developed Western countries is given by the 
following figures. (a) In order to equal 
Britain in passenger-cars per head of popula- 
tion, the Soviet Union needs to have about 
17,000,000 cars in use; to equal the United 
States she needs over 60,000,000 cars. She 
has about 225,000. (b) In order to equal the 
United States in television sets, she should be 
producing during a number of years at least 
double the 7,500,000 produced yearly in the 
United States. She produced in 1955 less 
than 500,000. 

The case is similar with all consumer goods 
that indicate a high standard of living. In 
fact the average yearly production of cars, 
television sets, washing-machines, refrigera- 
tors and similar goods in the United States 
was a number of times higher than the fotal 
production of each of these goods in the 
Soviet Union during all the years of tts existence. 
Canada with only 16,000,000 inhabitants has, 
in fact, several times more cars and television 
sets in use than the Soviet Union with over 
200,000,000. 

In this article I have been concerned with 
the actual situation as compared with official 
Soviet promises and statements. I have not 
dealt with the causes. In fairness it should be 
recalled that a number of unfavourable 
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events retarded the economic development of 
Soviet Russia: the First and Second World 
Wars and the Civil War which devastated 
the country; the hostility of the non-Com- 
munist countries; the backwardness of Russia, 
etc. It would, however, be wrong to attribute 
the whole blame to these conditions, as some 
apologists do. The Bolshevik dictatorship, 
the immense parasitic bureaucracy created 
by it, the purges, the confusion in planning, 
economic mismanagement, forcible collectivi- 
zation, and above all the premeditated sacri- 
fice of the people’s present-day needs to the 
building-up of the power of the state—these 
were causes as important as those men- 
tioned above. 

An illustration is the case of housing. While 
investment in housing in developed Western 
countries reaches up to 25 per cent of total 
investment, in Soviet Russia before World 
War II it was on the average about 6-7 per 
cent and is now about 13 per cent. In 
Western Germany, which was severely 
devastated in that war, and which has re- 
ceived since then many millions of refugees 
from the East, living-space per capita is at 
present double that in Soviet Russia. War 
devastation is therefore not the decisive 
element. 

The picture emerging from all that has 
been said above is clear. The standard of 
living of the people of the Soviet Union—the 
second industrial power in the world—is 
among the lowest in the industrially de- 
veloped countries. Far from having any 
reasonable expectation to surpass the deve- 
loped Western countries in the near future, 
Soviet Russia has still a very long way to go in 
order to assure to its people a standard of 
living approaching that of the West. 

By their suffering and hard labour for the 
last forty years, the Soviet people have built 
up a powerful industry. But this industry 
works only in part to satisfy their needs; its 
main effort is still directed towards expanding 
the power of the state. The situation was 
much worse during Stalin’s time. The present 
Soviet Government has made considerable 
‘concessions to the people, and their conditions 
of life are no doubt improving. But in order 
to assure a radical change, radical measures 
are needed. As to the problem of the non- 
Russian nationalities, only a break with the 
past and a consultation of their wishes can 
bring a fundamental improvement. 

Forty years after the Revolution the Rus- 
sian Communist promises of a better living 
for the masses and equality and freedom for 
all nationalities in the Soviet Union have still , 


to be fulfilled. Will they? 
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